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Articte IL—THE JANUARY “MESSAGES” ON ELEC- 
TION BRIBERY. 


TwENTY-THREE of our State Legislatures began their first 
annual or biennial sessions during the month of January and 
listened to messages from newly elected or retiring governors, 
or from both. No less than fourteen governors treated bribery 
at popular elections in a serious manner, a few made passing 
reference to the matter, and the governors of Massachusetts, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina 
ignored the subject. Prominence is given to election bribery 
by the governors of Oregon, West Virginia, Tennessee, Dela- 
ware, California, Michigan, Rhode Island, Kansas, Connecti- 
eut, New York, New Jersey, and Indiana. These States are 
here divided into three groups. The governors of the first 
four are democratic; those of the second four are republican ; 
while the last group are known as the four doubtful States, of 
which two have republican and two democratic governors. No 
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January message contains a refutation or denial of the charges 
of extensive election bribery. We propose to analyze these 
twelve executive utterances with special reference to the reme- 
dial legislation proposed. 

Gov. Sylvester Pennoyer of Oregon says: 

Thoughtful porsons of all political parties cannot but view with deep 
concern the increasing systematic bribery of voters at nearly all of our 
general elections. It is one of the most dangerous portents of the times 
and one of the most formidable menaces to the perpetuity of our free 
government. Our statute laws now hold both the bribe-giver and the 
bribe-taker as equally guilty. Thisis wrong. The great crime is the 
crime of the bribe-giver, and the poor man, who, impelled perhaps by 
the necessities of his family, accepts the bribe, ought rather to be pitied 
than punished. It is therefore recommended that section 1844 of the 
laws of Oregon be repealed, which section provides for the punishment 
of those who accept bribes, for the reason that with this unjust menace 
removed, the punishment of the bribe-giver will be rendered more easy 
and certain. 

Gov. Pennoyer raises here a close question of political ethics. 
The degrees of moral turpitude in bribe-giving and bribe-taking 
are difficult to measure. There are however rough tests to be 
applied. Accuse a man of selling his vote and he resents it as 
if you had denounced him as a thief. Accuse him of buying 
a vote,—that is, bribing a man to change his politics,—and the 
chances are that he will not lose his temper. Certainly thou- 
sands of men consider vote-purchasing legitimate electioneer- 
ing. By the test of an appeal to a man’s conscience, therefore, 
it seems to be more wicked indeed to’sell than to buy a vote. 
The public always loses respect for a man who accepts a bribe; 
but partisans do not always lose caste by paying money for 
other men’s votes. Gov. Pennoyer quite unconsciously yields 
to the vogue of a dulled moral sense in political matters, when, 
assuming that the bribe-taker should be “pitied rather than 
punished,” he undertakes to make the bribe-giver more odious 
before the law by expunging the selling of one’s suffrages from 
the list of punishable crimes. He at least might have graded 
crime by increasing the punishment of the bribe-giver. When 
the United States constitution had been formulated by the 
convention of 1787, and was being discussed by the various 
commonwealths, John Dickinson, the Pennsylvania statesman, 
said in a pamphlet that if our liberties were ever subverted it 
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would be “by the licentiousness of the people” as well as by 
the “turbulent spirit of some of the States.” Noah Webster 
at that time called attention to the fact that in ancient Rome 
the king and consuls were elected by the body of the people 
and that “this circumstance paved the way for such excessive 
bribery and corruption as are wholly unknown in modern times.” 
The more familiar passages in “The Federalist” turn upon a 
deep, serious distrust of democracies. The federal argument 
was that popular governments die by suicide. The first duty 
of the American lawmaker is to reduce the purchasable vote. 
The decay of morals as indicated by a citizenship that may be 
sold like pelts or a day’s wages is appalling to every lover of 
his country, and Gov. Pennoyer’s pity for the poor man who 
finds a statute interposed between him and the bribery market 
is born of a false system of ethics. 


The message of Gov. E. W. Wilson of West Virginia con- 
tains 338 lines, of which 149 are devoted to corrupt politics. 
After declaring that our whole country is exposed to the perils 
of political debauchery, his Excellency says in particular : 


Reproach has been cast upon our own State as never before by illegal, 
fraudulent, and corrupt voting in almost every county within its borders. 
This is so palpable that he who runs may read. The capitations of 1884, 
were 138,522, and the entire vote, after the most active political cam- 
paign ever made in the state, 187.587. The capitations for 1888 were 
147,408, and the entire vote 159,440. The difference in the capitations 
and the vote in 1884 was 4065; in 1888 it is 12,032. This shows an 
increase of votes in four years of 21,853, which if legitimate would indi- 
cate a population of 900,000 and an increase in four years of much more 
than 100,000. It is certain that no such increase has taken place. The 
purity of our elections imperatively demands a revision of the election 
laws .... I recommend that a registration law be enacted and that 
our election laws be amended so that bribery and fraudulent voting 
may be prevented and the purity of the ballot-box preserved. 


No one need dispute Gov. Wilson’s facts after the scenes at 
Charleston, on the 4th of March, when the republican governor 
elected upon the face of the returns, the president of the State 
senate, and Mr. Wilson himself all claimed the executive office ; 
while a fourth man, the democratic candidate for governor, 
gave notice of a contested election upon grounds of bribery in 
November perpetrated by republicans. It concerns us more 
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especially here to note the completeness of Mr. Wilson’s con- 
fession of wide-spread bribery as against the barrenness of his 
recommendation. Any registration law that the Legislature of 
West Virginia might pass would be subject to the following 
provisions of the State constitution : 

No citizen shall ever be denied or refused the right or privilege of 
voting at an election because his name is not or has not been registered 


or listed as a qualified voter. 
The Legislature shall never authorize or establish any board or court 


of registration of voters. 

What good public purpose could be served by the ordering 
of a registration if the registration list could not be used as a 
voters’ check list? Illegal voters in West Virginia can be 
challenged now, and nothing more could be accomplished under 
a registration law with the limits set by the constitution. If 
Gov. Wilson favored registration, why did he not recommend 
an amendment to the constitution that will permit it? 


Gov. Robert L. Taylor of Tennessee says : 


While our laws are in most respects adequate, yet it seems that the 
rapid growth of our cities has made more prevalent an evil that is not 


sufficiently provided against by the law. Many men vote more than 
once, and it is impossible to fully prevent it, hard to detect them, and 
more difficult to punish them. In my opinion a well-devised registra- 
tion law would meet the case. I recommend also that your honorable 
bodies pass an act more clearly defining the composition, powers, and 
duties of the board of canvassers of election returns. Much complica- 
tion has recently grown out of the lack of accuracy with which the 
existing statutes can be construed. 

The only observation to be made here is that Gov. Taylor’s 
recommendations go directly to the source of the trouble in his 
State, although he elected not to spread the information of gross 
election irregularities before the public. His suggestions have 
been adopted, and the Legislature has already passed an Aus- 
tralian ballot act for the larger cities of the State, as well as a 
general registration law. 

Here are three passages taken from the message of Gen. 
Benjamin T. Biggs of Delaware : 


The use of money at elections is alarmingly on the increase. That 
use has in this state become so great as to call forth a protest by all 
who favor the purity of the ballot. The present law upon the statute 
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books does not seem to meet the present needs, and the enforcement of 
its provisions is practically a dead letter. Ideem it my duty to call 
your attention to the wholesale bribery which has become a main feat- 
ure in elections, and urge upon you the necessity of prompt action in 
the matter. So unblushing has the practice become that the votes of 
men are openly bartered for and secured. Little by little the evil has 
grown until to-day the number of those who enter the political auction 
mart and barter and sell their suffrages to the highest bidder is alarm- 
ingly large. The evil has grown to such magnitude that the most 
strenuous legislation is demanded to check its further increase. There 
should be a law enacted sufficiently rigorous, weighing heavily upon 
both the buyer and the seller. Provision equally exacting should be 
made for the failure in the performance of duty on the part of those en- 
trusted with the execution of the law. . . . Every precaution should be 
taken to secure the purity of the ballot, and you as the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people, should enact those laws which tend to elevate 
rather than by passiveness suffer those practices to continue which de- 
grade the morals of the voter. 


I think it not improper in this connection to remark that it seems to 
have become common of late for the ignorant and misinformed in some 
other states, from motives unworthy of commendation, to misrepresent 
the laws and government of this state in respect to the right to a just 
and equal exercise of the elective franchise by its citizens. Even those 
who assume the office of enlightening public opinion as editors of the 
public press in other states have abused the office they have assumed in 
this respect by grossly misrepresunting the laws of Delaware and her 
people who make those laws. I feel no hesitation in declaring as the 
executive of this state that there is no other state in the Union where 
the proper exercise of the elective franchise is more properly and fully 
secured without restriction or qualification in respect to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude than it is in this state 
comes those who are not citizens of this state to carp at laws to which 
they are not subject and in which they have no interest. Concerning 
those persons to whom I have referred, I have this only to say, they 
will have done good work if they properly attend to the perform- 
ance of the duties imposed upon them as citizens of their respective 
states. . . . The only amendment (to the constitution) I would suggest 
to the tax collection laws would be that it should be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, for a collector of the county tax to 
refuse to give a tax receipt to an assessed voter when the same shall be 
applied for by him in person and the amount of tax assessed tendered 


by said voter. 


There is a growing desire on the part of a large number of our citi- 
zens for a revision of the present constitution of the state. By an act 
passed at the last session of the General Assembly a special election was 
held on the day therein specified. At that election the number of votes 
cast for a convention is by many held under the provisions of the con- 
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stitution to be insufficient to authorize you to call the same or make 
provision for its calling. . . . The fundamental law of the state should 
be changed only upon mature reflection, and in considering how you 
shall proceed in this which we all acknowledge to be a grave matter, 
let me urge upon you to act with that caution which the grave nature 
of the question demands, etc. 

These three extracts are not here copied in the order of 
their position in the governor’s message, but they show more 
plainly as they stand, the idiosyncrasies of his mind. The ad- 
mission of bribery as a common practice is complete; the de- 
fense of Delaware as to the security of the elective franchise 
guaranteed to all voters is spirited, and the comparison with 
other states in this regard patriotic; and, finally, the notice to 
outside critics to tend to their own affairs is severe and parlia- 
mentary at the same time. He then recommends that the con- 
stitution be so changed that the refusal of a tax collector to 
give a receipt for taxes paid be ranked as a misdemeanor, and 
in the same breath the Legislature is cautioned against haste in 
changing the organic law. It would be necessary to enter into 
a constitutional study in order to fully display the stark incon- 
sistencies of this message. It may not be amiss to remind the 
reader that Delaware is living under a written law framed by 
the constitutional convention of 1792. The most important 
change made since that date was the amendment of 1831, 
which makes it all but impossible to call another constitutional 
convention. It has been frequently tried but in vain. Among 
the most glaring anachronisms of this venerable instrument 
may be mentioned equal county representation regardless of 
population, an exclusive office-appointing executive, a veto-ex- 
empt Legislature, and, finally and most important of all, a taxed 
elective franchise. The generally recognized abuses in thé mat- 
ter of tax-receipts is the occasion of the governor’s resentment 
of outside criticism concerning an ill-guarded elective franchise. 
The illegal disenfranchisement of Delaware voters by refusing 
such receipts has long becu a public scandal. Why Gov. 
Biggs would make such a crime a misdemeanor rather than a 
felony is difficult to explaini; and why he does not urge the 
abolition of taxed suffrage is also a puzzle. This system is the 
tap-root of Delaware corruption in politics. As the matter 
now stands, Delaware figures among our thrifty common- 
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wealths as an ancient character arrayed in 18th century clothes 
which Gov. Biggs sponges and darns with fatuous deliberation 


and ceremony. 


We have considered the utterances of four democratic gov- 
ernors. Let us now examine the republican messages. 


Gov. R. W. Waterman of California says: 


The frauds and errors discovered in the recent election have demon- 
strated beyond question that it is absolutely necessary to throw more 
safeguards around the mode and manner of conducting our elections. 
Upon a fair ballot and an honest count rests the perpetuity of our gov- 
ernment. ... This is a matter that reaches above and beyond any 
party considerations ; it is one in which every citizen who believes in 
good order and who favors a form of government like ours is deeply in- 
terested. The casting of a free and untrammeled ballot is the highest 
and proudest privilege an American citizen enjoys, and every effort 
should be made to surround the ballot-box against all possible fraud 
and combinations to defeat the will of the people in any particular, in 
any district, ward, township, or precinct. I desire to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the laws should be so changed as to provide speedy 
and prompt modes for election contests for all state officers The 
law should be so amended as to provide for a state board of canvassers ; 
a time should be fixed for the board to meet, open, and canvass the re- 
turns for state officers, at which meeting representatives of the political 
parties should be permitted to be present to witness and examine the 
returns which are to be sent to the secretary of state and by him kept 
sealed and unopened until the meeting of the board. . . . The time and 
manner of registration should be clearly settled and should be as nearly 
uniform as possible in all the interior counties of the state. In some 
counties there is a re-registration for every general election ; while in 
others additions only are made to the great register of new names, and 
it frequently occurs that the names of dead men or of persons who have 
removed from the county or changed their residence are carried on the 
great register for several years. This should not be permitted, as it 
opens the door to fraud and illegal voting. One of the greatest evils 
and faults of our system is the manner in which election officers have 
been appointed, especially in the city of San Francisco. Men totally 
unfit, either by intelligence, morality or instinct, have been named as 
officers of election without a redeeming qualification in them. Men 
have been designated to register in the precincts, receive, count and 
tally the votes and make up as they please election returns, who would 
not scruple to resort to all that is vile in human nature, to rob the re- 
spectable citizen of his birthright, either for a paltry reward of place or 
for a consideration to advance the interest of some scheming or debased 
politician. It may be said that the law row provides for the appoint- 
ment of good and respectable election officers; but the fact that the 
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law has not been carried out in its full letter and spirit is the best 
answer that the laws should be so strengthened as to compel, under 
heavy penalties, the appointing power to name a class of tax-payers as 
election officers who can be compelled to discharge so high a trust and 
will not feel that the task is onerous or burdensome. Places should be 
selected in light and airy rooms, in as respectable localities as it is pos- 
sible to secure, and where the ballots can be received and counted in 
the presence and full view of accredited representatives of all parties; 
where the caller of the ticket can be seen and if necessary closely 
watched as he reads off the names, and where the clerks who tally can 
be seen doing their work honestly and fairly to all. Most of all, adopt 
measures for a prompt and speedy canvass of the vote. It should be 
plain, simple, and correct. No delays should be permitted of waiting 
from two days to a week to know the result of any election either 
national, state, or municipal With our present election laws 
(which in many respects are excellent) amended to meet the require- 
ments and demands of the people, with honest, representative and in- 
telligent election officers we can carry on elections in this state which 
will give all the people, whatever may be their political beliefs, confi- 
dence in our institutions and inspire them with a more zealous and ear- 
nest desire to come forward and participate in the affairs of our state 
for its well-being and continued prosperity. 

This is in its way a model executive document. The evils 
are bravely stated and the language of righteous indignation is 
not emasculated by weak recommendations as to side issues. 
The election frauds of last autumn (in San Francisco particu- 
larly), both at the primaries and at the polls, the bribing, bully- 
ing, ballot stealing, and even bloodshed, followed as it all was 
by weary, not to say demoralizing contested elections, give 
point to every word Gov. Waterman has written, and his pro- 
posed remedies fit his diagnosis; while his final appeal to the 
better classes for participation in politics shows the genuine 
American instincts of the farmer governor of California. 


Gov. Cyrus G. Luce of Michigan says in his message: 


One of the most dangerous crimes that can be committed is to cor- 
rupt the ballot. Our laws against the use of improper means to in- 
fluence voters are stringent and seem to be ample. Bribery by this use 
of money or other valuables is severely punished by our laws. And 
still rumors are current that those wholesome laws are violated with im- 
punity. Whether this is well-founded or not, it is weakening the confi- 
dence in our system. And to avoid the injurious effects of this, it is 
hoped that the election laws may be amended in such a way as to ren- 
der bribery more difficult and detection more certain. The open charges 
made in so many quarters that our elections are controlled by the cor- 
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rupt use of money in glaring violation of law are painful to hear and 
alarming if true. If false, those charges are a gross libel upon our civil- 
ization. Unfortunate for state and nation will it be, if the fact is es- 
tablished that men are elected to positions of public trust because of 
their wealth or ability to use or command money for illegitimate pur- 
poses in securing place. What is known as the Massachusetts system 
is earnestly commended to your careful consideration. From that com- 
munity we hear of little or no complaint against corrupt influences at 
the polls. To this important subject your best thought is invoked. 

The objection to the remarks of Gov. Luce is that they are 
tentative and vague. He neither affirms or denies that bribery 
prevails extensively in Michigan. The inference is that in his 
mind something is wrong, because he recommends the Massa- 
chusetts ballot system. And yet he rather bewilders the reader 
by stating that under that system Massachusetts shows little or 
no sign of political corruption. What is known as the Massa- 
chusetts system is a modification of the Australian system, but 
as Massachusetts has placed it upon its statute books but not 
held an election under it, it is difficult to see what Gov. Luce 
means. He either has not examined the subject, or, having 


done so, finds no cause for anxiety. 


Perhaps it would be considered hypercritical to include Gov. 
Royal C. Taft of Rhode Island in the strictures of vagueness or 
indifference such as Mr. Luce has shown. The Rhode Island 
executive dismisses the subject with the remark: “The ques- 
tion of ballot reform, now being considered by a joint special 
committee of your body, will come before you for action. The 
subject is one now occupying the public mind and its impor- 
tance demands your serious consideration.” Rhode Island is 
passing through a crisis in constitutional and political matters, 
and the scandals at elections are notorious. It would not be 
fair to say, however, that he has done unwisely in refraining 
from discussing ballot reform after the Legislature has taken 


the matter up. 


Gov. J. A. Martin of Kansas treats the subject in a terse, 
business like way, and tells the Legislature what remedial legis- 
lation is needed : 

I again call the attention of the Legislature to the fact that our pres- 


ent registration law invites and encourages rather than prevents and 
punishes illegal voting. All good citizens of all political opinions 
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recognize the necessity of stringent laws to secure purity, honesty, and 
correctness in the exercise of the elective franchise. A free ballot and 
an honest count wrongs no one. Every legal voter should be protected 
in the full enjoymeut of his rights at the ballot box, and at the same 
time no one should be allowed to cast a vote who has not all the quali- 
fications of a legal voter. A just, wise and adequate, registry lew will 
secure these results, and the Legislature should at its present session 
provide such a law. 


Our third group of executive messages comes from “the 
four doubtful States,”—Connecticut, Indiana, New York, and 
New Jersey, the governors of which are, so it proves, two of 
them republican and two of them democratic. In these impor- 
tant commonwealths strung along through the very heart of our 
country the untoward elements of political chichanery were 
stirred to their depths. The most revolting and disquieting 
phase of venality at the expense of political conviction was 
that it penetrated the rural districts. We are accustomed to 
fraud in the low wards of cities, and are hardly surprised when 
we see the proof of it, because the proportion of foreign, un- 
Americanized, and ignorant voting population in our munici- 
palities is so great. But inthe country towns we have hitherto 
felt sure that no true American will sell his vote. But Novem- 
ber 6 has undeceived us. In Connecticut the Yankee farmer 
drove a hard bargain for his suffrage in numerous instances. 
In some towns it is said the market price reached $50, and in 
isolated cases even a higher figure. “ At individual sale,” says 
one Connecticut boss, “the farmer is the best man to approach 
for his vote. Foreigners can be reached through a leader and 
not individually. The Connecticut farmers must be bought 
one by one.” The scandalous scenes in some of the Connecti- 
cut towns at the November election were unprecedented. It 
was not a naturalized voters’ raid for money; the foreign vote 
was bought, but Americans living upon land that perchance 
has passed down in the family from colonial owners, dickered 
with both republican and democratic heelers as though citizen- 
ship were a clover-lot to be harvested. Naturally Gov. Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley’s message was anxiously looked forward to by 
all good citizens, especially in New England. He said : 


The policy and tradition of the state in all its legislation has been and, 
in the statutes as they now exist, is to provide that every elector shall 
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be permitted the exercise of the sacred right of the elective franchise, 
free from the control and knowledge of others as to their individual 
action or choice. The present provisions of the law fail in the minds of 
many to provide that absolute secrecy necessary for the fullest and 
freest exercise of the franchise : renewed demands have been made to 
successive Legislatures for relief in the belief that such legislation as 
was asked would tend greatly to the welfare of the state in the purity 
of its elections, and provide against imaginary or possible intimidation 
of the voter. Such measures as have been presented from time to 
time have failed to receive approval after careful examination as too 
cumbrous in their execution or suited to the needs of the intelligent 
people of the state. I would advise, however, that this subject should 
again receive the thoughtful consideration of the General Assembly, 
and that some law, simple in its character and at the same time effect- 
ive in its operation, be enacted for the protection and secrecy of the 
ballot. The systems proposed to which my attention has been attracted 
as suggested and enacted in other states seem too extensive in their pro- 
visions and involve unnecessary delays to the elector and large expense 
to the public without compensating security. 


The governor proceeds to recommend a modification of the 
registration laws and the adoption of a provision enforcing the 
reading of the constitution or statutes as an educational test for 
voters. All things considered, the words of the Connecticut 
governor are very disappointing. There is not a whisper of 
bribery ;—while intimidation, which is not prevalent in Connecti- 
cut to any measurable extent, is denounced and the Austral- 
ian ballot system unmistakably discredited. 


In striking contrast to Gov. Bulkeley’s ill-judged candor are 
the following words of Gov. David B. Hill of New York in 


his message : 


It is believed that the recent presidential election was the most cor- 
rupt of any in the history of the country so far as the direct use of 
money was concerned in influencing the electors, and public sentiment 
is naturally awakened to the desirability of some relief. The peculiar 
causes which induce this immense corruption are apparent. It was 
adroitly proclaimed that the success of one of the great political parties 
would endanger certain of the manufacturing interests of the country 
which had theretofore been accustomed to receive the fostering aid of 
the government at the expense of the masses of the people... . The 
anxiety to subserve selfish and private advantage rather than the gene- 
ral interests of the public naturally led to the campaign being conducted 
upon illegal business principles, whereby it is asserted that electors 
were bought and sold like goods and chattels in the open market. It is 
claimed that at least $100,000 were expended in the 20th and 24th Con- 
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gressional districts in this state in efforts made therein to elect congresgs- 
men and to secure electors believed to be favorable to the policy of fos- 
tering private interests. 


After bringing a serious indictment against the conduct of 
electors in the Empire State, Gov. Hill deliberately draws the 
sting by quoting in evidence facts that place the blame upon 
the republicans. He exposes himself to the imputation of 
using an official document as the vehicle of partisanship. The 
menace to our institutions in a chattel electorship is that both 
parties accepted the gauge of battle, and bought freely. His 
Excellency takes up ten pages out of a message of thirty pages 
in the discussion of the subject of ballot reform. He praises the 
election laws of New York, recommends amendments render- 
ing the act of bribery more difficult, and isolating the polls from 
party runners, favors a law compelling electors to vote and to 
cast a secret ballot furnished if thought necessary, at the ex- 
pense of the state, incorrectly states that the English or Aus- 
tralian system compels each candidate to furnish batlots, 
opposes the marking of ballots by ballot clerks, thinks that the 
election districts throughout the state should be multiplied in 
order to facilitate the work of receiving votes, denounces polit- 
ical mottoes on “ pay envelopes” to employés, favors a compul- 
sory statement of election expenses to be lodged by each candi- 
date with the Secretary of State immediately after each election, 
applauds the Massachusetts law giving each employé two hours 
of working time on election days to perform his political duties 
and finally warns the Legislature against sudden and radical 
changes of election laws or the adoption of any “pet scheme 
of some club, association, or other self-constituted or irresponsi- 
ble body or individual without any practical experience in the 
public service and charged with no responsibility for corrupt 
legislation, but filled with pride of authorship, seeks (seeking #) 
to impose upon the Legislature its or his own peculiar plan re- 
gardless of its actual merits.” In view of the struggle now at 
its heat in Albany, in the light of which Gov. Hill’s message 
must be judged, it will be unadvisable to analyze this message 
here. After his sweeping admissions of bribery and fraud, the 
wonder is that Gov. Hill should assume the responsibility of 
obstructing any bill constructed on the general lines of the 
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Australian ballot method. The insinuation concerning irre- 
sponsible bodies inspired by “ pride of authorship ” is the out- 
growth of that cynicism which trained politicians of all shades 
exhibit more and more toward men in private life who discuss 
affairs of state. Gov. Hill’s message is a curious fusion of the 
spirit of apparent candor and the instincts of the martinet. 
He is appalled at the spread of bribery, confesses for his ene- 
mies, distrusts lay reformers, calls upon the State to force voters 
to the polls when the stay-at-home contingent is not important 
enough to be considered a political evil, yet vetoes a ballot bill 
drafted from laws that have proved successful after years of 
trial in other countries. 


It will be seen by the subjoined extracts from the message 
of Gov. Robert S. Green of New Jersey, that at least one 
democratic executive takes issue with the Hill view of intricate 
election machinery like the Australian method. Gov. Green 
frankly spreads the untoward fact of bribery upon his page, 
and then suggests such remedies as appeals to his common 
sense : 


Our statute books are full of laws for the protection of the elector 
and the punishment of those who seek to improperly influence the 
exercise of the elective franchise. They seem so far to have utterly 
failed of their purpose. The corruptor and the corrupt seem willing to 
take the risk of detection, indictment and conviction. Corruption 
stalks unpunished around the election polls ; and men, dignified by law 
with the privilege and power of electors barter away their manhood 
and citizenship as merchandise in the market to the highest bidder. If 
open corruption of the voter is not carried on, the flimsiest pretexts of 
employment at exorbitant and extravagant amounts are resorted to, 
until it is notorious that immense sums of money are spent to effect 
political results. One of the most astounding incidents of this under- 
mining of our institutions is that public political morals seem to be 
well nigh debauched, and men who are high in public estimation, who 
in their lives are exemplary and correct not only look with compla- 
cency upon this debasement of the franchise, but willingly contribute 
sums which they must know will be improperly and illegally expended, 
and triumphantly exult in the success of the corrupt employment of 
their contributions. . . . Our system lacks some provision which shall 
make the use of money in elections and the intimidation of the voters 
ineffective. Making it a crime and providing for its punishment fails 
as a preventive remedy, and the time has come when some other rem- 
edial provision should be adopted. No other plan seems to offer so 
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many advantages as the complete isolation of the voter in preparing 
and casting his ballot. ... The details of the system may require 
much care in their preparation, but the plan of furnishing the voter 
with his ticket and his perfect isolation while preparing it give more 
promise of preventing the growing evil of corruption and intimidation 
at the polls than any other which has been brought to my attention. | 
again recommend that violation of the election laws be made a cause of 
challenge. . . . I also recommend that the law with reference to what 
shall be considered as intimidation or corrupt practices shall be made 
more clear by defining more fully what acts shall constitute such 
offenses. . . . The election laws in England, once notorious for corrup- 
tion, have through the operation of law been made free from that vice, 
They are subject to the review of the judges, whose determination 
settles the question, a system which cannot be adopted here as to our 
legislative bodies, as each is by the constitution made the sole judge of 
the election of its own members ; but the other system which has been 
adopted and tried successfully in Australia and certain parts of this 
country can with proper care as to its details, be constitutionally put 


into operation. 


These words have no uncertain sound. The governor appears 
to be aiming at general results and spins no fine theories. It 
remains to be seen what effect his urgent appeal will have upon 
the New Jersey Legislature. 


The last message which we shall examine is that of Gov. 
Alvin P. Hovey of Indiana, a state that probably felt the 
shock of the November battle more severely than any in the 
union. The now common expressions,—“ blocks of five” and 
“the floaters,” designating gangs of purchased voters and the 
purchasable vote, originated in the Indiana canvass and under 
circumstances still in dispute and at present a matter of issue 
in the criminal courts. That there was ground for belief 
among men entrusted with campaign funds that the “ floaters” 
of Indiana were numerous may be reasonably inferred from 
the words of Gov. Hovey to the Legislature after the elections 
were over and the party to which he is allied had triumphed : 


In the late election, charges of fraud and corruption have been freely 
made by the contending parties, and while we are not authorized to sit 
in judgment as to the particular acts or cases, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the facts. There is reason to believe that the ballot has been polluted, 
not only in this state but in many of the other states of the union and 
in both political parties, until in the eyes of many respectable men it 
seems to be no longer regarded asacrime. This cannot continue and 
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increase if we hope to perpetuate our free institutions. If it does, a 
moneyed aristocracy will soon control the destinies of our nation, and 
that liberty which we now so highly prize will be lost to us forever. 
The demagogue who would buy the vote of his poor and needy neigh- 
bor is far more corrupt and vile than his victim and will only wait his 
chance to sell the liberties of his country for a higher price. As a rule, 
he who buys a vote will sell his own. 

It is greatly to Gov. Hovey’s credit that he has had the 
candor and courage to include his own party in his arraign- 
ment of political bribers. He is unsound, we think, in declar- 
ing that the bribe-giver is “far more corrupt and vile” than 
the bribe-taker. However, no good purpose is served by 
recognizing two degrees of self-abasement in a dishonorable 
dicker. The legislation suggested by his Excellency is practical 
and to the point. He reminds the General Assembly that the 
Indiana constitution has been disregarded in not providing for 
a registration of voters; he recommends smaller election pre- 
cincts, polling places isolated from political runners, the disen- 
franchisement of voters who bribe or are bribed for the first 
offense, and imprisonment for the second offense, as well as the 
disenfranchisement of those who exact contributions from 
candidates, and he favors a law making false challenges of 
legal voters at the polls punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

We have reached the bottom of the list—this dismal and 
alarming succession of executive warnings. Bribery without 
precedent in our history is pilloried in all modes and consid- 
ered from all sides. It is not the purpose of the writer 
to draw a political moral or to examine what he considers the 
causes for this epidemic of political vice, but simply to place 
in compact form the various treatments proposed by the gov- 
ernors. Taken as a body, the six republican and the six demo- 
cratic governors have not spoken the wisest word in a confes- 
sedly serious emergency. They are strong in the academic 
denunciation of political crime, but many of them lack grip in 
formulating legislation. Political debauchery cannot be cured, 
it is true, by statutes without the legislation of just minds and 
the assertion of that popular sentiment which is the genius of 
our American civilization. Still, the States have a duty in the 
premises, and the country now looks to the Legislatures to 


begin the work of reform. 
Mason A. GREEN. 





Economics of the Strike. 


ArticLtE IIL—ECONOMICS OF THE STRIKE. 


THE man who burned his barn to destroy the rats that ate 
his corn has been much laughed at for his folly. Yet he has 
many imitators even among those who laugh loudest. For 
this barn-burning is no imaginary fable; it is an every day 
fact which is of late becoming only too common. Again and 
again we see this suicidal method of cure applied to the ills ~ 
of society, and it is growing in favor with those whom it 
injures most. Men destroy the sources of their own livelihood 
and doom themselves to poverty or starvation in the vain 
attempt to injure others who are filching a few handfuls from 
the store. Hungry mobs, inspired by envy and revenge, set 
fire to car-loads of corn and other food and in a few hours 
destroy that which would satisfy their hunger for many days. 
Restless workers demand higher wages, and if their demands 
are not promptly’ met, by wanton acts they empty the treas- 
uries from which their wages come as though wages could be 
increased by such means. Idlers ask for work, and then, asa 
means of securing it, block the very industries that would 
furnish them remunerative employment. And so in many 
ways wealth is destroyed or production is hindered in the 
endeavor to punish or to cripple those who are supposed to 
take more than their share. The result is always the same. 
The loss sustained in curing the evil is vastly greater than 
the evil itself. The blow aimed at a real or supposed thief 
rebounds with double force upon the striker. The rats 
scamper off in safety to new stores of corn, while he who 
kindled the flames mourns the loss of both store-house and 
corn, and perliaps dies of starvation. 

In the recent developments of social agitation the strike 
has become a very popular means of adjusting difficulties. 
Workmen become dissatisfied with their wages or with the 
hours of labor or they feel that in some way or other the 
treatment they receive at the hands of their employers is 
unjust, and immediately they strike. Or employers have some 
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grievance against their workmen, and a lock-out ensues. In 
their essential nature the strike and the lockout are identical, 
the lockout being only a strike on the part of employers. In 
either of its forms a strike implies the stoppage of valuable pro- 
duction, and a consequent loss of material wealth. Although 
there may be no destructive violence, yet he who hinders a 
day’s productive labor, impoverishes the community just as 
much as he who destroys the wealth that has already been 
produced in a day. * Whoever strikes for higher wages, by his 
own act paralyzes the hand that would pay the wages. 

Within the past five or ten years strikes have become 
almost an every-day occurrence in our land. We can scarcely 
take up a daily newspaper without seeing an account of some 
such disturbance in the industrial world. In fact the strike is. 
considered by many as a necessary method of settling the 
differences between employers and workmen. As the old- 
fashioned doctors were accustomed to bleed every patient, 
thus reducing his already exhausted vital powers, as the first 
step toward his restoration; so the modern social agitator 
would cure the ills of poverty by first impoverishing society. 
Strikes are a great waste of material wealth, to say nothing of 
their moral results. As they are too often conducted, they 
imply the absolute destruction of wealth ; and when conducted 
in the best possible manner they necessitate a great loss to 
the community. It usually happens that the loss falls moat 
heavily in the end upon those who take part in the strike. 

Perhaps we should not say that strikes are always inde- 
fensible or that they are wholly unnecessary. They are, like 
war, an extreme measure, and may be forced upon those who 
recognize their wastefulness. Those who are most directly 
concerned in a strike may not be really responsible for its 
occurrence or for its results, and we ought not too hastily to 
lay the blame on their shoulders; but whenever a strike is 
carried beyond the most peaceful measures, whatever its provo- 
cation overt violence is always chargeable to the immediate 
perpetrators. In the case of a peaceful and lawfully conducted 
strike, if such there be, we may be obliged to unravel some 
intricate meshes of cause before we can say with any degree 
of justice where the blame rests. But whoever is responsible 
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for them, the fact remains beyond the possibility of dispute 
that strikes are a great waste; and any adjustment of the 
relations of labor and capital which shall put an end to the 
necessity or possibility of strikes will be an immense boon to 
our nation. It will save millions of dollars annually, and will 
be an important factor in the relief of poverty. 

In the U. S. Census report for 1880 we find the following 
suggestive figures regarding the strikes and lockouts of the 
previous year. The total amount of wages lost during the 
year was $3,711,097. The aggregate number of days lost by 
idleness was 1,989,872. The number of men idle was 64,779. 
The proportion of strikes to lockouts was—strikes 88%, lock- 
outs 124. 

It will be observed that no account is made of any losses 
excepting those necessarily involved in every strike, viz: the 
loss of wages and of productive labor. Many people forget 
this latter item, and think only of the wages, but the loss of 
labor is always greater than the amount of wages, since a day’s 
work must not only equal in value the wages paid, but must 
bring at least a slight profit besides. Hence the direct loss of 
wealth caused by the strikes of 1879 was something over seven 
millions of dollars, to which doubtless there should be added 
a large sum for property destroyed and productive labor 
indirectly hampered. And when we have gathered them all 
the figures are much smaller than for any subsequent year. 

Official reports estimate the loss of wages in the St. Louis 
railroad strike of 1886 to have been one million dollars. And 
that was but one of many strikes during the same year, though 
it was probably greater than any of the others. Here too we 
must reckon the loss in productive labor, which would add 
more than another million, making more than two million 
dollars direct loss in a single strike. 

Still greater were the losses in the great railway strike of 
1877. To say that one hundred thousand men were idle for 
many days, and to compute the amount of wages lost would 
but feebly indicate the cost of that movement. According to 
the census report, and also the report of the Senate committee, 
the direct loss of railway property destroyed by fire and other- 
wise in the city of Pittsburgh alone is estimated at from eight 
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to ten million dollars. Professor Ely in his book, “The Labor 
Movement in America,” states that the total loss of property in 
different parts of the country was not less than one hundred 
million dollars. Add to this the fact that the entire railway 
system of the United States was disturbed, and trade inter- 
rupted, and the loss will appear very much greater. We are 
asa nation at the present time dependent on the railways as 
never before. The railroad is a necessity to make possible our 
enormous exchanges of products. The farms of the west are 
useless without easy access to the markets of the east; and the 
factories of the east must close their doors if they are cut off 
from communication with the rest of the country. If even for 
a few days our chief lines of railway should stop their trafic, 
there would be intense suffering in many parts of the country. 
Any extended railroad blockade would be felt to the remotest 
village on the continent. Not tradesmen only, but farmers and 
laborers of every kind would feel the effect of the depression. 
Every city from the Atlantic to the Pacific felt the shock of 
that great strike ; and we can imagine, though we cannot com- 
pute, the loss of trade arising from want of communication, 
and the loss of perishable freight which must be added to all 
figures that are given regarding the strike. There was in that 
strike a wanton destruction of property surpassing anything 
that has occurred in recent strikes. Thousands of bushels of 
corn and other provisions were burned with the railroad prop- 
erty by men who were clamoring for food. The original pur- 
pose of the strike seems to have been lost sight of by many in 
the insane desire for destruction and revenge. 

The engineers’ strike on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad in March, 1888, is still fresh in the minds of all. It 
was remarkable chiefly for the persistence with which the men 
held together, and the attempts that were made to force the 
other railroads of the country into a participation in the strike. 
The following estimates have been published regarding the cost 
of that strike : 


Loss of wages on the C. B. & Q. road 
Pay-roll of the Brotherhood 
Grievance committee’s loss of wages 

" ae expense account 
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Non-union men subsidized 
Expense of headquarters 
Santa Fe, and other strikes 
Cost of switchmen’s strike 
Miscellaneous loss to workmen 
Loss to road in traffic receipts 
Cost of engaging new men 
Special police protection 
Damage to property 
Miscellaneous 


Total cost of strike 


Not long ago a committee appointed by the U.S. Senate to 
investigate the relations between capital and labor, included in 
their report the following figures regarding a series of strikes 
in different parts of Europe. They are most carefully authen- 
ticated. 

In the year 1871, 9,000 engineers struck, losing 20 weeks of 
time, and $900,000 in wages. 15,000 striking bolt makers were 
idle 40 weeks and lost in wages $300,000. Colliers struck to 
the number of 18,000, were idle 12 weeks, and lost in wages the 
sum of $1,980,000. In the year 1872, 10,000 builders struck 
and were idle 12 weeks, losing $600,000. In 1873, 70,000 col- 
liers were idle on a strike 11 weeks, and lost $3,850,000 in 
wages. In 1877, masons numbering 17,000 were idle 33 weeks 
at a loss of $280,000. And in 1878, 30,000 cotton mill hands 
stayed out on a strike 9 weeks at a loss in wages of $1,150,000. 

In all these cases we have the minimum figures, representing 
only the three necessary elements of loss which enter into every 
strike, namely, the loss of wages, the wasted time, and the num- 
ber of men withdrawn from productive labor. It is easy to see 
that if this were the whole story, a strike is an expensive lux- 
ury, @ great drain upon the wealth of the community. But 
the figures already given regarding the railroad strikes in our 
own land show that these three elements constitute very much 
less than the total amount of loss. There are other chapters to 
the story. Other elements enter in which greatly increase the 
cost of the strike to the community. There is the destruction 
of property, the stoppage of commerce, the crippling of other 
related industries, and the unsettling of public confidence which 
is so essential to commercial prosperity and social strength. 
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The question which presents itself to every working man of 
to-day is, Do strikes pay? In view of the statistics already 
given, but one answer is possible. Strikes do not pay. They 
never have paid; and they never can pay. Can any sane man 
imagine that the poor people or the laborers of the land were 
made any richer by the absolute destruction of one hundred 
million dollars of the national wealth in 1877? Who isso fool- 
ish as to suppose that the C. B. & Q. railroad was in a position 
to pay better wages to its engineers after a loss of nearly three 
millions of dollars? Any man who will give the subject a mo- 
ment’s thought can understand that every dollar of wealth de- 
stroyed, every day of idleness, every hour of productive labor 
hindered makes the community poorer, and drains the sources 
of supply from which poor and rich alike draw their sustenance. 

But some will say that while it is true that the community 
as a whole is made poor, the workmen do gain something by a 
successful strike. They compel a more equitable division of 
the products of labor, and so even though the remedy be severe, 
its final effects justify the means used. Many who would not 
for a moment countenance lawlessness or the destruction of 
property, look upon the strike when free from these elements 
as a reasonable method of securing justice in the relations of 
employer and employee. The following figures have been pre- 
sented as proving the gain to workmen accruing from a success- 
ful strike. They are gathered from the statistics of a series of 
successful strikes in various parts of Great Britain which oc- 
curred between the years 1873 and 1878. 

In the year 1873, from a total of 8,900 workmen in various 
trades and communities, 1,000 struck for higher wages. The 
loss in wages averaged $9.00 a week for 4 weeks, making an 
aggregate loss of $36,000. The strike being successful, the 
workmen received $3.75 each per week for the 4 weeks of the 
strike, and secured an advance in wages for the entire num- 
ber (8,900), averaging 624 cents each per week, or an aggregate 
of $289,250 for a year. We have then as a result of these 
strikes a net gain to the working men of $268,250 in a year. 

In 1874, from a total of 10,700 men, 1,100 struck. Loss in 
wages at $9.00 per week for 4 weeks, $39,600. Strike pay at 
$3.75 per week, $16,500. Advance in wages at 624 cents each 
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per week, $347,750 for a year. Balance in favor of the work- 
men, $324,650. 

In 1875, from a total of 9,400 men, 1,050 struck. Loss in 
wages at $9.00 per week for 4 weeks, $37,800. Strike pay at 
$3.75 per week, $15,750. Advance in wages at 624 cents each 
per week, $305,500 for a year. Balance in favor of the work- 
men, $283,450. 

In 1876, from a total of 10,500 men, 1,075 struck. Loss in 
wages, at $9 each per week, 4 weeks, $38,700. Strike pay at 
$3.75 each per week, $16,125 advance in wages at 663 cents 
each per week, $364,035 for a year. Balance in favor of the 
workmen, $326,335. 

In 1877, from a total of 6,500 men, 900 struck. Loss in 
wages at $9 each per week 4 weeks, $32,400. Strike pay at 
$3.75 each per week, $13,500. Advance in wages at 584 cents 
each per week, $197,145 for a year. Balance in favor of the 
workmen, $178,245. 

In 1878, from a total of 1,300 men, 500 struck. Loss in 
wages at $9 each per week 4 weeks, $18,000. Strike pay at 
$3.75 each per week, $7,500. Advance in wages at 564 cents 
each per week, $38,025 for a year. Balance in favor of the 
workmen, $27,525. (See Frazer’s Magq., vol. ¢., p. 777.) 

The figures here given do not represent all the strikes which 
occurred in the years mentioned. They were taken from the 
successful strikes only. During the same years there were very 
many strikes that were wholly or partially unsuccessful and 
they were a total loss to the strikers as well as to the community 
in general. It will be observed that the amount of gain in each 
case is for one year only. The favorable balance will have the 
more significance when we consider that in most cases the gain 
was permanent. 

This is the very best showing that can be made from a few of 
the most successful strikes, and the gain derived is wholly one- 
sided. We must always remember, however, that this gain is 
fully counterbalanced by the losses of the unsuccessful strikes. 
Very many, especially of the more recent strikes, are unsuccess- 
ful and result not only in a loss of time and wages while the 
strike is in progress, but often large numbers of workmen are 
thrown out of employment and forced to remain for a long time 
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in idleness or to seek other work to which they are unaccustomed. 
Such an unsuccessful strike occurred recently in the coke regions 
of Pennsylvania. The strikers lost $100,000 in wages, and of 
the 12,000 men who went out, 5,000 were permanently dis- 
charged. The engineers’ strike on the C. B. & Q. railroad was 
also a total failure. The waste of three million dollars brought 
no gain at all to the strikers, but only resulted in a complete 
victory for the management of the road, and the loss of their 
positions for the greater portion of the men. Such has been 
the fate of nearly every great strike in America, so that were we 
to draw up a balance sheet the results of this method of settling 
labor disputes would be found to tell heavily against the work- 
ing men. 

A strike organized without sufficient cause seldom succeeds. 
It ought not to succeed, since it is apt to disturb the peace of 
an entire community and cause greatest discomfort to those 
who are in no way concerned in the dispute from which it 
sprung. An ill-advised or an unjust strike may by its losses 
more than counterbalance the gain derived from one that is suc- 
cessful. From this point of view strikes pay in the inverse 
ratio of their frequency: but at best they pay one class of 
society at the expense of others. 

This fact ought ever to be kept in mind. In a certain lim- 
ited sense peaceful and successful strikes are profitable to the 
workmen. Butevery strike, whether successful or not, is a total 
loss to the community as a whole. Thus, referring to the illus- 
trations given above, in the year 1873 the community lost 
$36,000 plus the profit thereon in productive labor. In 1874 
the loss was $39,600, plus profit. In 1875, the loss was $37,800, 
plus profit. And so through all the years. This is the loss as 
it appears in the figures given, and no one can tell how much 
of incidental loss should be added. And this loss can never be 
made up in any way. It is like so much wealth cast into the 
flames and utterly consumed. 

A strike is a war measure which may at times be necessary 
(if war is ever necessary) to meet oppression and dishonesty, 
and to secure the rights of a particular class of men; but the 
time wasted, the property destroyed, and the production hin- 
dered are an absolute loss to the world at large. They are the 
indemnity which society pays for injustice. 
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By draining the treasury of our land at the rate of more than 
ten millions of dollars every year, strikes have become a prom- 
inent factor among the causes of poverty. They have increased 
the evil they were designed to cure. They have opened a wide 
avenue of waste whose effects are felt most keenly by laboring 
men. Surely their day is nearly past. The intelligence of 
American working men will not long permit them to use so ex- 
pensive and barbarous a remedy for social diseases. The pro- 
gressive spirit of the age demands the use of methods which 
shall be at once more economical and more permanent in their 


results. 
G. H. HUBBARD. 





The Commonplace in Fiction. 


Articte IIL—THE COMMONPLACE IN FICTION. 


No fact strikes more often or more keenly the observer of 
modern fiction than its tendency toward the commonplace. 
Both authorship and criticism abound in the signs of its steadily 
increasing influence. Even so great a lover of marvel as Sir 
Walter Scott professes to make his exploits and wonders sub- 
sidiary to the delineation of manners and customs, and the 
same feeling has been more or less handed down to later 
romance. Macaulay, in his essay on Madame d’Arblay, cen- 
sures her excessive use of oddities, and notes with favor the 
comparatively every-day types from whom Miss Austen drew 
her more delicate portraits. George Eliot began her literary 
career, in her Scenes from Clerical Life, by invoking the inter- 
est and sympathy of her readers for the great mass of common 
people whose joys and sorrows make up everywhere the bulk 
of life. With courage augmented by success she repeated and 
emphasized this protest in Adam Bede. In this country Mr. 
Howells has based much of his fiction and criticism on the idea 
expressed by one of his characters that “the commonplace is 
just that light, impalpable, aerial essence which they’ve never 
got into their confounded books yet.” “The novelist,” he goes 
on, “who could interpret the common feelings of common 
people would have the answer to the ‘riddle of the painful 
earth’ on his tongue.” The Russian novel, meanwhile, has 
been giving actuality to ideas which on English and American 
soil were still largely theoretic. In Count Tolstoi’s writings 
the commonplace is not merely powerful; it is dominant, and 
its complete supremacy produces a change from the older fic- 
tion which amounts almost to revolution. He describes a com- 
mon thunder storm in the same spirit that another man would 
describe a meteoric shower. He paints the routine of life as 
exactly as others do its crises. He approaches the common 
influences of his own age and nation, such as, for example, the 
hunt, the theatre, the ball, in the same temper that other men 
approach the eorresponding influences of foreign nations and 
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remote ages. Every incident which presents itself to him for 
treatment grounds its claim for respect on the share which it 
has in the universal life of man. The commonplace, in his 
hands, is no longer a theory which the world can afford to 
slight or smile at; it is a reality, whose claim to the considera- 
tion and judgment of mankind, like that of all realities, is per- 
emptory and undisputed. 

When one first meets this idea, one is inclined to think it at 
war with human nature. It is certainly so far at war with the 
past that fiction in accepting it disowns and denies the feelings 
from which its own origin is derived. Under whatever name it 
has disguised itself, whether as the supernatural, the marvelous, 
the odd, the rare, or the eminent, it has always been the excep- 
tional, that which violates the ordinary structure of things or 
reverses the normal course of events, which has delighted 
and allured mankind. The Middle Ages, among whose nar- 
rations we must grope to find the roots of our modern fic- 
tion, never dreamed of admiring the commonplace. The 
group of eager faces that bent their dilated eyes on the monk 
or palmer rehearsing his saintly legend prized his narrative 
only for the marvels it contained. The squires and yeomen 
who left the wine-glass half drained and the shield half bur- 
nished to throng the hall where the wandering harper sang the 
deeds of chivalry, were moved by no higher feeling than a love 
of the marvelous. It was the same in the simpler pursuits of 
life. The host of the wayside inn, delaying with yet one more 
hurried question the already mounted traveler at his door, 
craved from him only the rarities which had marked his jour- 
ney. These good people have transmitted to their modern 
descendants not a little of their own way of thinking. If in 
our times the passion is not so great, yet the devices for its 
gratification have so multiplied as to render it even more con- 
spicuous. The immense majority of the fictions which are 
poured out from our teeming presses are written, published, 
and read for no other reason than their capacity to gratify this 
feeling. Its influence here is only one phase of its universal 
ascendancy. The aim of most conversation, as of most letter- 
writing, is to sift out of the great mass of things the few rari- 
ties which have brightened their monotony. The newsboy 
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sells his journals, the conjurer draws his crowd, the theatrical 
manager fills his house, by adroit appeals to this master-passion. 
The cheap museums cater to its grosser forms. Anything that 
is abnormal, that violates ordinary laws, that shows us nature, 
as it were, standing on her head, is eagerly caught up and 
turned into an agency for feeding the avarice of the few and 
the curiosity of the many. Culture itself is not free from this 
tendency. It numbers among its unconscious subjects even 
those men whose intelligence has taught them to find in the 
commonplace the true source of values. The newspaper which 
distracts our minds from our morning coffee records, not the 
regular order of daily activities, but the inversions by which it 
is broken; and the books among which we divide our evening 
‘leisure are often only more delicate touches on the same power- 
ful string. In the face of this feeling so manifold in its aspects 
and so despotic in sway, comes the quiet assertion of recent 
thinkers that the commonplace is the great subject for the 
artist’s contemplation and portrayal. 

This counter-current in modern life has not flowed exclu- 
sively from any one source; but nothing has contributed more 
to its formation than the development of science. The direct 
result of scientific teaching in limiting credulity has done some- 
thing toward this end; the contagion of its spirit has done even 
more. The stronghold of the marvelous has always been the 
supernatural. No force has ever so mastered the imaginations 
of men as that which professes to emanate from the unseen 
world. The great mass of superstitions which thus arose 
yielded to the new spirit of inquiry. The saintly legend, the 
ghost story, the fairy tale, the imputations of witchcraft, all 
disappeared before the same dispersing touch. The old fancy 
which made the elfin ring vanish at the approach of daybreak 
was only the exquisite symbol of the host of superstitions dissi- 
pated by the dawn of science. The new influence seemed at 
first destined to narrow and to despoil. It took away from our 
ancestors that fabulous world which was to them no less actual 
a possession than their cattle or their acres; it fenced in the 
imagination, and shut up life within the bare round of daily 
trivialities. Yet out of these very commonplaces, within which 
it confined the roving fancy of earlier times, science has evoked 
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new wonders which take rank with those which it supplanted. 
This is so undeniable that we involuntarily borrow the old 
terms of magic and enchantment to describe its achievements, 
and our poets call its revelations fairy tales. It is not so much 
the greatness of these wonders, however, as their source to which 
we now wish to point attention. It has been from common 
surroundings, from the objects of daily contact and vision, from 
those things which it might have been expected man’s senses 
would long ago have drained of all interest, that science has 
drawn its marvels. The rock, the water, the star, the plant, 
the animal, have each been investigated and forced to yield up 
its store of prodigies. The operations of nature have afforded 
the same results as her materials. The ordinary process has 
been raised into the exalted place formerly held by the anomaly 
or the catastrophe ; and science, as if resolute to give back to 
the world all it had taken away, has even in large measure 
atoned for the inroads it made on religion, by revealing to us 
the same divine majesty in the fulfillment of law which our 
ancestors found in its abrogation. 

The logical step by which the new tendency passed into fic- 
tion was easy. If common objects and forces reward investiga- 
tion with such splendid results, why not also common feelings 
and actions? The change in the aim of fiction, however, sprang 
not so much from direct inference as from the great revolution 
in the general mind of which the scientific movement was the 
earliest and most brilliant outcome. There is a certain period in 
the lives of men, as in the history of nations, in which the com- 
mon and the universal begin to draw to themselves a large part 
of that interest and regard which formerly flowed to their oppo- 
sites. The commonplace is that which recurs often in space or 
time, and the man of culture cannot help but regard the endless 
repetition of this or that particular feature throughout the uni- 
verse as a sort of stress or emphasis laid on it by nature in 
order to draw to it his earnest and prolonged attention. That 
which occurs everywhere and always must have occupied no 
small place in the intelligence that created the world, and de- 
serves for that reason alone no light regard from the contem- 
plating intelligence of man. Men feel that mere extent con- 
fers a certain dignity. “A patch of sand,” says Mr. Lowell, 
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“is unpleasing ; a desert has all the awe of ocean.” An inci- 
dent which, viewed as the single act of an individual, excites 
little interest, augments in worth, if looked at as the habit of a 
lifetime, and even rises almost intc impressiveness when we 
regard it as the custom of an age. As our respect for the com- 
monplace increases, we begin to feel its influence in a gradual 
decline of our love for rarities. We learn to think, at length, 
that the anomalies or pranks of nature bear the same relation 
to the regular and orderly arrangement of things that the levi- 
ties of a great mind bear to its serious and solemn utterances. 
We cease to care for eccentricities, and pass by without a glance 
the tent that exhibits the two-headed woman. An opposite 
feeling slowly asserts itself, and makes us disdain the interest 
which we once took, or perhaps in our backsliding moments 
still take, in things which are simply monstrosities. As the 
regularity of law becomes more and more pleasing to us, we 
begin to feel toward all deviations from its symmetry and 
evenness the same repulsion that we have toward an object 
placed askew or awry. It is a feeling like this which, having 
already achieved so much in science, is now extending its 
supremacy over the domain of fiction. 

The scientific spirit has been much aided in the accom- 
plishment of its task by that other great factor in modern 
life, the spirit of democracy. The world of ideas is at length 
feeling the force of that mighty impulse which, under the 
name of republicanism, has already re-fashioned the world of 
action. We have transferred to the common man the func- 
tions which formerly belonged to the prince; we are just be- 
ginning to transfer to average humanity the interest and rever- 
ence which once flowed to the philosopher and the saint. A 
nobler idea, an idea which makes great men merely the em- 
ployés of mankind, is gradually replacing the old feeling which 
made common men as much appendages to the hero as the tas- 
sels on his shield, and which afterwards, in a more refined 
form, centred all values in intellectual and moral pre-eminence. 
The average man, according to the new gospel, is the heart of 
things. All things besides are only his court and retinue, and 
even fiction herself is obliged to leave reluctantly her gods 
and heroes and to follow in his train. The very neglect with 
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which all ancient rhymers and story-tellers treat the common 
man has a pathos about it which appeals to a delicate chivalry 
in lofty natures. The highest claim which anything can have 
on noble minds is the claim of being neglected and despised. 
The true loyalist bends a more reverent knee to his deposed 
and exiled lord than to the same prince encompassed by regal 
splendors ; the true lover cf mankind honors it more in the 
bareness of plain average humanity than when clothed in the 
rich apparel of striking talents and virtues. 

We have an interesting confirmation of the truth of this ex- 
planation in the fact that an exactly similar process has been 
working itself out in another great department of human 
thought. History has undergone the same metamorphosis 
that is now transforming fiction. The ancient chronicle was 
as obsequious to eminence as the ancient romance. The hero 
and the exploit embraced all that was worthy in character or 
memorable in action. The modern tendency has here as every- 
where dethroned the lord and set up the people; history has 
become a record of the life of the masses. Common men, 
their labors, their sufferings, their feelings, their thoughts, have 
been the great subject of the modern historian’s interest. No 
one disputes the benefit of this change. If something has been 
lost, if history has doffed its court livery, if it no longer span- 
gles its pages with those splendid incidents which gave medie- 
val narrative the glitter of a feudal pageant, it has on the other 
hand gained in moral dignity to a degree that is simply im- 
measurable. We dwell on this point on account of the singu- 
larly close analogy which links it to the processes now going 
on in fiction. In both the same love of marvel, originally abso- 
lute in its sway, has been slowly undermined by the great influ- 
ences of modern life, and has yielded its place to its great rival, 
the love of the commonplace. It is the time-honored policy of 
conquerors to enlist in their own service the agencies of their 
vanquished opponents. It was, therefore, only natural that 
the spirit of science and the spirit of democracy, having sub- 
dued the old love of marvel, should appropriate and turn to 
their own uses its two leading agencies of history and fiction. 

The observer who has appreciated the nobility of this trans- 
formation, and has noted its close accord with the nobler 
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tendencies of the age, is apt to conclude that he has found in 
this simple quality of commonness, or universality, a test by 
which to determine the artistic worth of things. But no sooner 
has he reached this haven of certainty than he begins to be 
perplexed by misgivings. Let us suppose for the moment 
universality to be the standard by which we decide the fitness 
of subjects for artistic delineation. What occurs, then, on an 
average, once every year will have a certain value, what happens 
every month or every week will be worth more; and the com- 
pletion of this logical process will at length concentrate the 
highest value on such simple acts as dining, dressing, or walk- 
ing, which recur every day or even every few hours. Our 
novelists of the new school paint weddings and funerals rather 
than elopements or earthquakes, on the ground that the lat- 
ter events are mere breaks and interruptions in a circle of 
activities of which weddings and funerals constitute integral 
parts ; but would not a strict fidelity to their own principles 
oblige them to place the daily details of life above either, since 
these by their regular recurrence make up a round of pursuits 
in relation to which even weddings and funerals must be looked 
on as mere breaks and anomalies? Then, again, how are we 
to deal with undoubted excellence when it happens to be rare ? 
Must we really prefer a common brook to Niagara on the 
ground that every hillside can duplicate the one, while the whole 
girth of the planet cannot furnish a parallel to the other? One 
does not ask himself many questions of this kind before he 
sees that he cannot make universality the supreme test of 
excellence, its part in such cases is to influence, not to control, 
the judgment. There are other qualities possessed by objects 
which not only give equal pleasure, but, what is of far more 
importance command equal homage. Even when men loved 
rarity most, they loved beauty also; and this latter feeling has 
stood unhurt that intellectual advance before which the passion 
for anomalies is slowly crumbling away. That rarity in itself 
has ceased to attract will not prevent rare objects from being 
highly attractive by virtue of other and nobler qualities which 
they possess. If universality can lend dignity to what is plain, 
beauty certainly can do as much for what is unusual. An 
artist, therefore, cannot settle the capabilities of any new 
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matter by asking merely how common it is; the claims of 
beauty, of grandeur of intellectual and moral excellence, must 
be recognized in the final judgment which establishes its worth, 
The commonplace does not enter into modern life as a sover- 
eign, but as one of a group of influences whose combined voice 
must govern the artist’s selection of materials. 

But even after this very large admission the perplexities of 
the inquirer are not over. We are to paint the commonplace, 
But the commonplace or, in other words, that which is always 
recurring, is unluckily the thing with which men are most 
familiar. Does our new principle, then, condemn us to the 
thankless task of telling the world what it already knows? It 
is evident that no theory could endure the strain of supporting 
such an inference as this. An author who tells people what 
they already know is like the donor who presents them with 
what they already own; he not only fails to please, but he 
insults. To interpret the theory in this way, however, is 
altogether to misunderstand it. The fitness of the term com- 
monplace to describe the new idea lies, not in the fact that it 
teaches familiar truths, but that it teaches new truths about 
familiar subjects. The world’s relation to these commonplace 
scenes to the study of which it is now returning is much like 
that of a man to a book which he has once casually read and to 
which he is afterwards recalled by an unexpected revival of 
interest. He wishes to find out, not the obvious truths which 
he already knows, but the delicate points which escaped his 
former careless perusal. Every book on science which treats 
of common objects like rocks or animals presupposes in its 
readers a certain degree of knowledge on these points, and 
confines its teaching to those truths which elude common 
observation. Every work of fiction which aims to impart 
truth about common scenes or incidents must recognize and 
avoid that large tract of information on these points which is 
already covered by the teaching of ordinary experience. If 
any man imagines that the new doctrine supersedes genius, 
that it opens the door of literary success to every one who 
carries a note-book and pencil, he misunderstands both the 
theory and human nature. To say that it is as difficult to find 
novelty and interest beneath the surface, as beyond the con- 
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fines, of the commonplace is to say very little. It is much 
easier to tell a man something about Arabia which will interest 
him than to tell him something about his own village which 
will have the same effect. Every adventurer in this new field 
of fiction is exposed to the constant peril of becoming trite 
and wearisome. Even Tolstoi’s genius did not exempt him 
from this danger. In the throng of facts which poured in 
upon that eagerly receptive nature, he often failed to discrim- 
inate between those which were the common property of the 
race and those which were peculiar to his own rare insight. 
The result has cost his readers many weary hours. 

Our theory has been considerably narrowed by reservations ; 
but, while admitting the rights of beauty and all its kindred 
qualities, while acknowledging that the modern novelist no less 
than his forerunners must respect the reluctance of men to 
hear stale truths, we still believe that this tendency toward the 
commonplace involves one of those great and noble prin- 
ciples which both measure and stimulate the progress of the 
age. Wealso believe that the real usefulness of the theory can 
be insured only through a broad and generous interpretation of 
its precepts. Its judicious application will alter, we think, 
rather the spirit of treatment than the subjects treated. For 
example, we do not believe that the most sincere disciple of 
the commonplace can afford to forego the study and represen- 
tation of rare events. His very devotion to general traits will 
often demand the investigation of particular anomalies. If we 
wished to know the features of a man, we could ascertain them 
by observing him at ordinary times and places, provided that 
he kept his face uncovered, but the case would be very different 
if he habitually wore a mask. We should then have to wait 
for some abnormal or extraordinary circumstance, something 
that would break through his regular habits, in order to dis- 
cover even the most ordinary aspect of his face. The normal 
course of events conceals from us much of what is most impor- 
tant and most universal both in outward nature and in the 
intellectual activities of men; if we wish to understand these 
things, we must wait for some accident ‘or abnormal situation 
to reveal them to us. The material world offers endless illus- 
trations. To break and to upset things necessarily deranges 
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the regular arrangements of life ; and yet we cannot break, we 
cannot overturn an object, without by that action disclosing 
parts of its structure which were previously hidden, and which 
were probably quite as essential and as normal as its more 
obvious features. What these simple acts do for us in daily 
life, accidents, events, crises do for the hidden things in the 
characters of men and nations. The impulse which leads us to 
quicken our steps toward any scene of excited talk or action is 
not wholly a vulgar craving for the unusual; it is in parta 
desire to gain that understanding of the real nature of our 
fellows which is denied to the observer of the purely every-day 
aspects of life. 

The student of science recognizes this principle. Nature’s 
little irregularities which seem to be in revolt against estab- 
lished usage, her outbreaks which subvert all normal rela- 
tions, are, as it were, her moments of inadvertence or agitation 
in which she lets slip the great secret which in her calmer 
moods she jealously guards from view. A trivial anomaly 
is often the first obscure glimpse which the scientist has of 
some mighty law governing the succession of diverse and 
wide-reaching phenomena. The historian of nations, likewise, 
will often find their inner life most clearly disclosed in those 
catastrophies by which the routine of custom is for the moment 
entirely subverted. The so-called Insurrection of Women in 
the early days of the French Revolution was one of the most 
abnormal events in history, and yet every narrator of those 
terrible scenes will be constrained by his very love of general 
and universal truths to give them a minute and vivid portrayal. 
These facts are valuable, not for what they are, but for what 
they disclose, not because they tell us certain extraordinary 
things which some thousands of Frenchmen did on one dreary 
October day in their history, but because they allow us to see 
those thoughts and feelings which for long periods of time had 
made part of the daily life of the whole French people. The 
novelist is subject to the same conditions as the historian. He 
wishes to read men’s characters in their doings ; but in ordinary 
circumstances men’s actions express little, consisting generally 
of a mere mechanical obedience to habit or custom. It is only 
in those crises which do away with all precedent that man 
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pours enough of himself into his actions to endow them with 
true significance. The inquirer into human nature must accept 
the rare as the interpreter of the commonplace. The rare 
events in which universal truth reveals to us its latent and pro- 
found aspects are of no less value to the lover of general laws 
than the daily routine in which it shows its obvious and super- 
ficial features. 

But we can go even farther than this. An author who fills 
his pages with marvels need not destroy their value as teachers 
of every-day truth. If a man whose main object was to 
instruct, desired at the same time to thrill and startle, we see no 
reason why he could not gratify both the delicate tastes of his 
cultured readers and the sensational appetites of his meaner 
ones. Whenever Tolstoi, or Mr. Howells, or Mr. Henry 
James portrays some every-day occurrence, as for example, a 
trial, we confess that, if the scene is really enough like other 
trials to deserve the name of commonplace, we never derive 
much pleasure or instruction from the incidents which make 
up the framework of the narrative. The reason is clear. The 
general outline or course of events on such occasions is as 
obvious to the rudest as to the most highly developed minds, 
and, on these points, therefore, high intelligence has nothing 
to teach. The charm of its work lies in the shrewd observa- 
tions, the subtle interpretation of tone and expression, the bits 
of profound analysis, in those points, in short, which, evading 
the common observer, appeal only to rare and trained insight. 
But there seems to be no reason why work of this kind whose 
excellence consists in slight and delicate touches should be in 
any degree dependent on the quality of the main incidents. It 
is hard to see why these bright observations could not be as 
easily inserted in a startling as in an ordinary trial, or why in 
their new situation they should lose either truth or force. We 
must not imagine that, when we call a thing extraordinary, we 
imply in that term a complete severance from the ordinary 
forms. Every event has manifold aspects. When in a few of 
these aspects or even in one it differs strikingly from the usual 
type, we call it extraordinary ; while, at the same time, in its 
other features, which are often more numerous and more 
important than the eccentric ones, it may be, and usually is, 
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normal. If a cat, for instance, were to possess a tail of twice 
the usual length, we should be justified in calling it extraor- 
dinary ; but in every other feature it might coincide exactly 
with the usual form, and, with proper allowance for the 
anomalous tail, we might study the structure of the species as 
well in this as in any other individual. The same thing applies 
to events. The most extraordinary scene that ever took place 
has so much in common with every other scene of its kind that 
its careful and exact portrayal would involve a representation 
of much that was universally true. 

Our new principle is not then very strict in enjoining us to 
treat common things ; let us now see how it affects the treat- 
ment of common people. The novels have always been full 
of remarkable men and women. The story-tellers, by filling 
their books with persons who by their eminence were raised 
above common humanity, or by their oddities stood apart from 
it, have given to fictitious characters the air of a select circle 
into which nothing undistinguished might venture to intrude. 
Are we, having found out a new law which reverses all this, to 
break up this noble assembly, and to fill the place which it 
leaves vacant with the commonplace frequenters of the high- 
ways and hedges? We have in one sense already answered 
this question, so far as eminence is concerned, in asserting the 
inherent right to examination and portrayal which resides in 
intellectual and moral excellence, but not stopping to defend 
this position, which is abundantly strong enough to guard itself, 
let us see if we cannot find in the commonplace a sanction for 
the practice of painting prodigies. In literature, as in politics, 
the great man has lost his pre-eminence as an individual. But 
in both politics and literature a compensating tendency has 
restored to him as representative the influence which he has 
lost as chief. Here, as before, history offers apt illustrations. 
Martin Luther was, beyond doubt, an extraordinary man, yet 
no historian of his times can omit a detailed record of his life, 
not because this man was a little abler or bolder than the people 
to whom he nodded in his daily walks, but because, taken 
broadly, the thoughts and acts of countless Germans, otherwise 
forgotten, are recorded for us in this man’s acts and thoughts. 
It is the likeness in purpose and feeling far more than the 
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difference in courage and abilities between Luther and his 
countrymen that gives him historic value. An instance from 
Daniel Deronda will show how the law works in fiction. If 
England were to be canvassed in order to find out how many 
Grandcourts there were in it, the result would no doubt be an 
extremely small showing; but yet, if the prevailing idea that 
his character is typical be correct, the man who has read and 
understood George Eliot’s novel knows something more, not of 
one person merely but of the English people. The demands 
of the commonplace are satisfied, while the character itself is 
rare. 

But eminence in character is not purely negative in its in- 
fluence; it may strongly aid the unfolding of general truths. 
The conspicuous commands attention. A tall man is always 
noticed ina crowd. The interest and regard which have to be 
laboriously drawn out toward the commonplace flow spontane- 
ously toward the unusual. This becomes manifest, when au- 
thors depict qualities or intellectual processes, both of which 
exhibit themselves most clearly in their developed, and there- 
fore their extreme, forms; yet extremes are, by their nature, 
rarities. Shylock is certainly no ordinary man, but every one 
will admit that he illustrates the passion uf avarice far better 
than one of those individuals whom their neighbors call “just 
a little close.” The common man is a compromise between 
opposing tendencies, and, therefore, fitted to illustrate none. 

The quality of oddity stands on much lower ground than that 
of eminence. It has no worth apart from its singularity. But, 
in spite of the fact that the feeling to which it appeals is a 
rather low curiosity, we cannot help thinking that it may be 
highly useful if enlisted in the service of better things. It is 
a curious fact that almost all the odd characters which have 
made for themselves a real home in men’s hearts, from Sancho 
Panza down to Captain Cuttle, have done so not so much 
through the oddity itself as through the piquant force with 
which it has brought out a strong innate goodness of heart. 
The moral worth and the outward eccentricities have promoted 
each other’s success. It is as certain that the goodness would 
have lost half its pungency, if enclosed in a less quaintly fash- 
ioned shell, as that the oddity would have lost half its worth, 
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had it enveloped a less wholesome kernel. What a little singn- 
larity has here done for goodness; it may do for common facts 
The odd may be of inestimable use to the lover of the common- 
place as a means of getting truth out of those conventional forms 
under which it is always hiding its real significance. The de. 
licious piquancy which a slight accent will often impart to com. 
mon speech and the relish which all men have for dialect-charac- 
ters are very obvious instances of its effects. It is not necessary 
that the change be complete ; a variation in one part will renew 
our interest in the whole. The most familiar objects, if placed 
in new surroundings, often borrow the originality of their set- 
ting and affect us like unfamiliar things. There is no need to 
dwell on the value of a force that can do this. The student of 
universal truths may look with disdain on the craving which 
men have for the singular and the anomalous, but he cannot 
deny that a force which can put freshness and novelty into 
familiar objects is nowhere so useful as in his own special task 
of teaching men to study common things. 

The reason why men can learn universal truths from the 
contemplation of the eminent or the peculiar depends on the 
oneness of human nature. A great man is only the expansion 
of a common one; an odd man is only one whose substantial 
unity with his fellows is broken in a few unimportant points. 
If we can study anatomical structure as well in the arm of a 
Hercules as in that of a common laborer, there seems to be no 
reason why we cannot study intellectual and moral activities 
in their loftiest as well as in their commonest manifestations. 
The practice of authors certainly affirms this truth. George 
Eliot would doubtless have liked nothing better than to be 
regarded as the champion of common men and women, but 
the impulse to paint prodigies of virtue or intellect or ability 
was too strong for her, and in her later works she receded 
entirely from those early professions te which she was scarcely 
true even in the books of which they formed part. Mr. 
Howells, too, who would like to have us think that he paints 
common people, has an adroit way of skimming off the cream 
of humanity for his readers and serving it up with the graceful 
pretense of its being mere ordinary milk. Even Count Tolstoi 
would rather have his heroine a pretty girl than otherwise. In 
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fact the practice is so universal that it is rather hard to find an 
exception. 

Our observations have led us, accordingly, to think that 
there is real excellence in this new principle which we have 
termed the commonplace, that its present development is the 
passage into fiction of tendencies which in other lines have 
wrought out some of the noblest achievements of modern 
progress. We admit its right to complete ascendency, but at 
the same time we do not believe that this right necessarily 
involves any sacrifice of those qualities by which fiction has 
hitherto won its successes. We believe, on the contrary, that 
these allurements are never so valuable as at a time when the 
assumption by the novel of a more and more serious and 
philosophical attitude is continually demanding a higher and 
therefore a sterner intellectual effort from its readers. We 
cannot afford, when the way is becoming a little rocky, to 
throw away the staff which helped us over its easy stages. 
The aim of the new writers is to induce men to look at life 
and character in that close and careful way which produces 
knowledge. But every one knows that men can look much 
longer without fatigue at an object which possesses charm 
or novelty than at one which is simply commonplace. That 
arrangement of life by which the rare is only the common 
modified in a few points is most happily fitted to satisfy 
the artist’s double need of the commonplace and the novel. 
He is thus enabled to paint objects which are rare in some of 
their aspects in such a way that, while employing their uni- 
vevsal qualities to make them valuable, he employs at the same 
time their exceptional ones to make them interesting. We 
have been greatly strengthened in these conclusions by the 
fact that they coincide with the practice of the great modern 
writers. A noble reciprocity of benefit, which exalts the friv- 
olous, while it adorns the serious, parts of the work, has taught 
tne modern novelist how to uplift his readers by the univer- 
sality of his truth, while he wins them by the rarity of its 
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A Pioneer of German Art. 


Articte I1V.—A PIONEER OF GERMAN ART: 
ASMUS JAKOB CARSTENS. 


Asmvus Jaxop Carstens, the unremembered subject of this 
sketch, was born in 1754, in the same decade that first saw 
Goethe, Mozart, and Schiller, as though the generation which 
was to grow up with the great masters of letters, music, and 
song were lcth to do without a leader in the sister art of 
design. Although his surroundings and infiuences were to be 
eminently German during his life, Carstens’ birthplace and 
family were Danish, the former being at his father’s mill of 
St. Jiirgen near Schleswig, while the latter was of a long 
Scandinavian descent. The prospects and position of the 
household, when Asmus was nine years old, were seriously 
altered by the miller’s death, and beyond the authority of a 
remarkable mother, whose spirit and capacity kept the family 
together, the boy was thrown at this early age almost entirely 
upon himself for guidance and instruction. He must have 
been endowed with some instinct for culture to have preferred 
the fight for a schooling to an easy decline into mere bread- 
gaining ; but this we may not unjustly attribute to the mother, 
who was an extraordinary instance of the femme savante for 
her time, being conversant not alone with Greek and Latin and 
the politer modern tongues, but able also to sketch an em- 
broidery design or color her own drawings of the Fates or 
Graces with a cleverness that showed some proficiency in as 
well as predilection for the fine arts. Her son accordingly 
attended classes, though his private inclination leaned not at 
all, it must be confessed, toward the dull round of dead lan- 
guages taught there ; St. Jiirgen being so near Schleswig as to 
allow the boy to trudge of a morning to the town school and 
return by night, his early days were pretty free from the 
direct interference of the learned old mother. And here first 
we catch a charming glimpse of the child’s awakening to a 
love for art,—when he stole into the cathedral to munch his 
noonday crust and his eye found a humble little altar-piece by 
one Jiirgen Ovens, an obscure pupil of Rembrandt’s, which 
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inspired the common-place urchin’s soul with a spirit of grace 
that quickened and directed his entire life towards the highest 
aims. Again and again he visited the darkened chapel to 
contemplate this picture, and once, he tells us, falling on his 
knees he ‘prayed that Almighty God would some day grant 
him power and skill to produce such a beautiful painting as 
the one hung in this holy place.’ The impress was not a light 
one upon the young mind, and from this experience dates the 
beginning of a life devoted to art and art alone, in the face of 
every obstacle that came between him and his goal. It may 
be noted in passing as rather a curious fact that though stirred 
to such remarkable enthusiasm by this example of the Dutch 
school, his own compositions never revealed the least likeness 
to the great Rembrandt’s manner. 

Carstens now came to regard his school-books with increasing 
repugnance, preferring to dream of fine pictures and such 
graceful fancies as his fond imagination could create. The 
mother did not, perhaps, altogether despise this trace of inherit- 
ance from herself, and may have even given him some help- 
ful hints on drawing when she discovered him with childish 
energy practising on his slate. He certainly from this time 
forward put all his spare moments to use in this direction, and 
passed the remainder of his boyhood intent solely upon this 
one delight. At the age of sixteen he left school ‘ knowing 
nothing,’ as those exclaimed who were baffled in the trial of 
bringing his education into conformity with the acquirements 
of others, and he himself confesses in a letter written many 
years later that his indifference to subjects he did not fancy 
was so complete as to earn him the title and reputation of 
dunce in all branches but one. In drawing, by dint of hard 
practice (though without a teacher) he was fairly proficient. 
Already he had been taken up by an unknown painter of 
Schleswig and informed upon a few of the technical details in 
his art, but he left him with no great loss when the family 
moved to Cassel, and there all but sank the talent that was in 
him in the imfortunate and contaminating influence of one 
Tischbein, a painter big with local pride and fame, an apostle 
of the miserable and degraded thing called art in those be- 
nighted days. 
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A few words may be ventured here on the debasement and 
sterility of what men flattered with the name of art in the 
18th century when Carstens arose as a prophet to lead his 
people across this dead sea of unworthiness and pretense. The 
dreary taste which in architecture, trusting wholly to profuse 
ornamentation for effect, had produced such palaces as those of 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, and the Dresden Zwinger ; which in 
sculpture had evolved the inanities that simpered from the niches 
and parapets of public buildings; which in painting strove to 
depict life as one long mid-summer festival for polite shepherds 
and shepherdesses, and which from its peruked dandies that — 
covered every canvas, had been dubbed the “ pig-tail,” or “ top- 
knot style,”—such ideals reigned supreme in all forms of art. 
It was the last throb of the Renaissance, when caprice and 
fashion ruled in foolish elegance, and exuberance everywhere 
took the place of order. No other age could have created 
those Barcque and Rococo buildings which are found to-day 
in uninhabitable grandeur in certain provincial towns of Ger- 
many. These were styles which even in their perfection (as 
perhaps in Dresden) exhibit tendencies dangerous in the ex- 
treme, but when affected by people whose knowledge of art 
was due not to instinctive love of form but only to the culti- 
vation of their betters, their influence was pernicious beyond 
all estimate. The century was frankly one of trivial things 
and of little excellencies, a period that delighted most in fan- 
tastic decorations on porcelain, in the monsters and gewgaws 
brought from the re-discovered East, and drew its inspiration 
largely from the grotesque. It is necessary to keep trace of 
these popular predilections in order to appreciate properly the 
cause and development of certain modes throughout the broad 
field of culture which appear in our age totally unreasonable. 

From a professional upholder of such artistic folly as the 
century preferred for its expression, Carstens took his first 
serious lessons in the use of oil colors. We cannot but imagine 
that the self-centered youth must have felt some moments 
of uneasiness under the restraint of such mannerisms as his 
teacher recommended, but whatever the trial may have been 
it did not endure long, for the resolute and cultured old mother 
died soon after their removal to Cassel, and the little family’s 
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affairs were put in charge of. guardians, plain plodding men of 
business with no weakness or indulgence for the useless calling 
of painting; they decided directly that Asmus must leave 
the breadless pursuit of art and follow some useful trade. 
Whether this change in his fortunes was an unlucky one for 
the ‘unprofitable lad’ it is not altogether easy to say. Perhaps 
it was in the end better that he should escape at any cost from 
the toils of such a wooden-handed master as Tischbein, yet 
the alternative was a very slavery within the gates of the 
Philistines, a seven-years apprenticeship to a wine-merchant of 
Eckernférde, where he must put aside all thoughts of pallet 
and brush. Five years of his slavery wore away, his days 
passed in the wine cellar, his evenings and few precious 
holidays devoted to his pencil and to a treatise or two on art 
that ventilated the arid theories of Raphael Mengs and his 
contemporaries. At length, falling in with a friendly lawyer, 
who explained that an arrangement might be made with the 
wine-seller to release him at once, the angry boy jumped up 
from the bed where a passing fever had for some days confined 
him, to buy his freedom with all possible speed and hasten to 
Copenhagen, there to devote his whole strength to his vocation. 
The consciousness of having by dint of his own promptness 
and energy broken the fetters that had, through no fault of 
his own, impeded the natural development of his genius, must 
have quickened and encouraged a will as independent and 
determined as his. 

Copenhagen afforded Carstens his first glimpse of a collection 
of works of art. “There I first saw,” he exclaims in one of 
his written reminiscences, “the loftiest and best in art, of 
which I had heard and read and dreamed so much, by which I 
had so often warmed my imagination, but about which I could 
as yet form no adequate conception—and how unspeakably it 
surpassed the fondest expectation in which my fancy had 
basked! What works of art I had till this time seen seemed 
the productions of mere men, and I had even thought that 
some day I too might come to make the like of them; but the 
forms before me now savored of a higher essence fashioned by 
some superhuman artists, and it no more entered my head that 
I or any other mortal would ever achieve the distinction of 
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creating such shapes as these. Here for the first time I saw 
the Vatican Apollo, the Laocoon, the Farnese Hercules, and 
the rest, and there came upon me suddenly a holy impulse ag 
of worship that almost moved me to tears; it was as though 
that higher life for which I had so often prayed with bursting 
heart were now really vouchsafed me, that now at length I had 
been accounted worthy and my prayer was heard. I could 
neither imagine nor wish for a greater blessedness than always 
to live in the contemplation of these glorious figures; and this 
happiness was now really within my grasp!” It is this spirit 
of devotion, after all, that wins the fight of life—this aban- — 
doning one’s self to a single aim into which no corruption of 
the outer world enters—that if we but possessed it in sufficient 
degree might make heroes or geniuses of every one of us. 

The Carstens of two and twenty is much the same as the 
Carstens of nine who falls in adoration before his ideal and 
grimly determines to struggle onward toward its realization. 
In other qualities besides, the boy had shown himself to be the 
father of the man. Again he breaks off from intercourse with 
his fellows to pursue his lonely and eccentric way, and again 
leaves the text-books and traditions of his school—this time an 
art school—to train his talent by himself. He was very 
backward in the rudiments and technical specialties of his 
profession, and his taciturn nature rather repelled advances 
from those willing to assist the strange student. Shame, pride 
and ambition united to deter him from allying himself with 
the Academy in Copenhagen; there was ‘something foreign, 
yes, inconceivable’, he said, in the school method of studying 
piecemeal the branch of human anatomy, and drawing from 
the living model. Accordingly he cut loose from the Academy 
masters to draw and study in seclusion, going to the only source 
of inspiration he would accept, the antique casts in the museum ; 
and here after hours of silent contemplation he would in his 
curious way retire to reproduce the statues on paper entirely 
from recollection. His eye and artistic memory for form must 
have been something little short of marvelous, a purely mental 
quality in its way quite as extraordinary as the not dissimilar 
power of verbal readiness exhibited by Macaulay, Woodfall, 
and some other notables. It was a favorite and ineradicable 
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conviction of Carstens, and one on which he was never tired of 
enlarging, that it was not the mechanical reproduction of a 
model before one’s face but the retention of its image in the 
mind which constituted the real and only profitable study of 
form. Nothing could exceed, it is said, the delicacy and grace 
as well as the accuracy of his copies from the antique, the 
subtle quality of which he strove to wrest from these clay 
impressions in oft-repeated trials and renewed studies. Each 
sketch was in its way a tour de force, but when completed he 
would listen neither to commendation nor advice concerning 
them. And here we have essentially the very inbeing of 
Carstens—sensitive, proud, willful, original, and grandly imag- 
inative; the Carstens who owing to this peculiar crasis spoiled 
the material comfort of a lifetime, but who in spite of all 
advanced to the inevitable mastership which comes from the 
veneration of undimmed ideals. It is indeed possible that the 
poverty and distrust which continually impeded the fulfillment 
of his ardent purpose may have afforded the necessary stimulus 
upon which his stubborn nature could batten; for there are 
those who seem to succeed only by obstructions, and Carstens 
was not one to avoid those found in his way. On the contrary, 
in spite almost of fate, self-educated, without friends, in per- 
petual strife with the powerful and acknowledged authorities in 
art, this untamed and disdainful genius evolved his own theory 
of classical adaptation and climbed up his own path to fame. 
As an instance of his mediocre acquirements at this period, 
when he was rather a draughtsman with noble purposes than a 
painter with deft hand, it is related that he chanced to attract 
the notice of a certain Count Moltke, who professed himself so 
much pleased with the truth and beauty of an “Adam and 
Eve” as to order the sketch done in oils, but upon its comple- 
tion the painting was curtly rejected by the wealthy noble on 
account of its unskillful execution. It happened at this time 
that owing to some fine designs the artist found favor in the 
sight of the Danish Crown-prince Friedrich, President of the 
Academy, and was summoned to visit him. This resulted 
shortly afterwards in Carstens’ becoming an active member of 
the institution, where he remained during the better part of a 
year and entered into competition for the gold medal. But 
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when the prize by some gross favoritism or unfairness was 
given to another, and the second or silver medal handed to 
Carstens, he threw the worthless bauble into the faces of his 
judges and refused again to go near the Academy. The 
outraged Directors did, it is true, dismiss him from their 
establishment, but at the end of another year a peace was in 
some way patched up and he was invited to try once more for 
the prize and its six years’ salary for study in Rome. The 
temptation must have been a severe one, for his little inherit- 
ance from his mother was now quite exhausted and he had 
come to a point where a visit to Italy was indispensable to his 
studies, but the offended painter spurned the hand held out to 
him and worked henceforth alone and unaided in his poverty. 
As mere pot-boilers he was in the habit of making portraits 
in red chalk, in which medium he had acquired a skill sufficient 
to please a good number of patrons who were willing to pay 
for them. He detested the uncongenial work—and it would 
be difficult to imagine a disposition less adapted to portrait 
painting than Carstens;—but the dream of a journey to Italy, 
the home of art, had fastened upon him and inspired him with 
a double energy. Without a particle of rest, “often jumping 
up in the night and working away at my easel until half frozen 
I was forced to warm myself in bed again by morning ”—he 
tells us,—by prodigies of hard and disagreeable labor, he found 
himself toward the spring of 1783 possessed of a few hundred | 
thalers and ready to set off toward the South. Seven years of 1 
Copenhagen had done little for him but afford the casts from 
which to extract what proficiency in handling his pencil he ( 
could ; in worldly estate he was as poor in his thirtieth year as ( 
when he first performed his great act of renunciation before ] 
his idol of art. t 
This journey to Italy proved to be almost the saddest fiasco V 
of his sad life. He went not only ill-equipped with money, V 
1 
b 
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but woefully ignorant of his best interest, and blundered at the 
very threshold by listening to an Italian count who proved a 
feckless friend in advising him to remain in Milan instead of 
going on to Rome. Carstens had made his way across Germany 8) 
with a younger brother and entered Italy at Verona, going a 
thence to Mantua. In this city he found the great frescoes of wu 
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s 
Giulio Romano, the chief of Raphael’s scholars, and with his 
accustomed enthusiasm over anything that pleased his severe 
taste abandoned himself unreservedly to their contemplation. 
“JT seemed now at last to behold true paintings—he exclaims,— 
something great, filled with fiery phantasy and clever invention, 
something at once earnest and vigorous in style.” These are 
indeed frescoes which no one who visits the Palazzo del Té 
can pass without a deep sense of their beauty and boldness, but 
with Raphael himself within reach Carstens had no reason to 
loiter with the scholar. The poor brothers remained in the 
North Italian towns without finding any lucrative employment, 
and presently their money gave out. A letter to General von 
Stein, then at Milan, was given the artist, but his reception by 
the old statesman appears to have been discouraging and was 
the death blow to any further hopes of his remaining in Italy. 
On his return to the north Carstens was presented to Lavater, 
in Zurich, then busy with his famous “History of Physiog- 
nomy,” who willingly employed the artist in making drawings 
of the heads used in the preparation of his work. This experi- 
ence and the abrupt introduction into the practice of that 
detested “anatomy by piece-meal” which he had flouted in 
Copenhagen were not without value to him, but the engage- 
ment presently came to an end and the artist trudged on to 
Liibeck, where his brother belonged, and where to earn his 
livelihood he was forced again to set himself to the ‘odious 
task’ of portrait painting. It was here that he began to 
acquaint himself through translations with Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, with the Latin poets, and Shakespere, and 
Ossian, filling his mind with the grandest conceptions of 
legend and literature. Here, moreover, he who had till now 
been poor and unfortunate in his friends, formed an intimacy 
with Fernow, who shared his high ideals and became after- 
wards his close companion and eventually his biographer. 
The possession of one trusted friend induced others, and 
before Fernow’s departure from Liibeck, in the year 1787, 
Carstens was surrounded by a small but inspiriting coterie of 
sympathetic friends who encouraged his work by their appre- 
ciation and succeeded in spite of himself in forcing his hitherto 
unbroken reserve. One of these induced him to send his 
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composition of “the Four Elements” to Berlin for exhibition, 
and when upon its favorable reception there he succeeded in 
getting the painter some prospect of work, he exacted a 
promise that he would make himself known to those who 
might readily assist him, and so helped him on his way to that 
flourishing capital. Carstens had again been seriously ill with 
a fever—for his habits of life and his poverty were already 
beginning to tell upon his constitution—and was by this time 
(1788) heartily disgusted with an existence which must be 
miserably sustained by taking crayon likenesses; any change, 
therefore, was an agreeable one, and he followed his picture to 
Berlin with satisfaction. 

It must be confessed that for a man of thirty-four who had 
devoted the best days of his youth to painting as a profession 
Carstens had at this turning-point of his career extremely little 
to show either in manual dexterity or in artistic performance 
for all these years of self-abnegation. His hand was not yet 
brought into perfect accord with his ideas; his drawings were 
justly criticised for faults of detail; his education, especially 
in those important particulars of perspective and anatomy, was 
sadly backward. Yet he had something all his own which 
rose superior to technical defects, a grand spirit that lived with 
the gods, that was trained in superlative flights of imagination 
and that sought expression in the purest forms and the highest 
manner of classical art. If his drawings were few and some. 
times faulty they were nevertheless keyed to the loftiest themes, 
and in thought and composition were a return to the delicacy 
and dignity of antiquity ; what fell short of his fine conception 
could be laid at the door of his cramping poverty, from which 
a cruel sensitiveness and latterly increasing illness made it 
excessively difficult to free himself. 

The emancipation did not immediately follow his arrival in 
Berlin. He had hoped upon reaching this centre of intelli- 
gence to receive recognition and encouragement, but the 
promise he had given his Liibeck friends of making himself 
known by some new picture and of pushing into the art circles 
does not appear to have been kept, for he soon drifted into a 
lodging in the remote purlieus of the city and shut himself off 
from any likely chance of acquaintance. He passed a year of 
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wretchedness and pinching want, sustaining himself by giving 
drawing lessons—for he had resolved never to return to the 
detested portrait-painting—and once during an attack of illness 
having to subsist for weeks literally on prison fare of bread 
and water. At length, in these depths of poverty, while 
golden dreams of Italy were all that was left him to stay a 
hungry stomach, the exhibition of a large cartoon, the “ Fall of 
the Angels,” attracted the favorable notice of the art critics, 
and thus he became known. Carstens was soon discovered 
and made a teacher in the Academy, and such was the sensa- 
tion created by his last design that it would have been easy for 
another in his place to have won almost any favor; but here as 
in Copenhagen his indomitabie pride and susceptible tempera- 
ment baffled the attempts of his friends to assist or patronize 
him. Many of the academicians were honest and hearty 
admirers of his work and disposed unselfishly enough to 
further his interests, but no sooner was he installed in his new 
position than Carstens as usual became contumaciouvs, insisting 
upon perfect freedom in the performance of his duties, ignor- 
ing the suggestions of masters, directors, and brother artists, 
and acknowledging only the authority of the Cultur-Minister 
von Heinitz by whose prerogative he had secured his situation. 
Trouble followed, naturally, among the other instructors, and 
the two years in the Berlin Academy, though not without 
good results in broadening and perfecting his style, were marred 
by heart-burnings and more than one unseemly wrangle. 

The hope and ambition of a return to Italy had not lessened 
during these years. This was the goal towards which Carstens 
directed his life’s race, the incentive of all his present labor. 
His desire was at last unexpectedly achieved when some of his 
work came before the eye of the king, earning him at once the 
encomiums of royalty and, through Heinitz’s influence, a two- 
years’ pension or scholarship for the further development of 
his talent in Rome. In Rome at last, already 38 years old, 
feeble in health and handicapped by his imperfect mastery of 
the mechanics of his craft; his happiness might have seemed 
to have reached him too late. But above and beyond these 
material drawbacks was his irresistible vigor of inspiration, 
now nearing the maturity of its powers, which was perfecting 
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in him a really matchless classical style and bringing back to 
art a purity of form and loftiness of ideal that till now had 
been unknown in modern times. 

We cannot afford in this lengthening notice more than a 
moment’s consideration of the condition and character of art 
in Rome at this period. It is hard to realize in our own days 
of free thought and enlightened practice how narrow were the 
ideas which hemmed in the disciples of culture a hundred 
years ago, and how closely limited to definite localities were 
the new opinions and improvements which arose among them. 
A way was broken for the regeneration of art in the middle of 
the 17th century, when the critic and historian Winckelmann 
(in the words of Liibke) “directed the attention of the world 
to the true understanding of the masterpieces of classical 
antiquity and revealed the long disused fountain from which 
art was once more to draw health and youthful vigor.” But 
though Winckelmann had now been dead more than a score 
of years, and his works had found their way throughout the 
civilized world, it was impossible to obtain the true tradition 
of his teaching in any art schools away from the spot where 
his activity had centered, the resting-place of antique fragments 
in Rome.* In the eternal city the leaven of the new art was 
working ; young men from all countries were assembled; 
schools and clubs vied in pushing towards new goals ; criticism 
was free and fair and bound by no code that could claim the 
sanction of a royal authority. While northern Europe groaned 
under the iron discipline of the Hohenzollerns and France was 
entering into the despair of the Revolution, the sunlight of 
culture still shone upon Italy, and Rome for many years 
remained the home of the arts. It is improbable that the 
civilized world will ever again be found under quite the same 

* At this distance we do not easily appreciate the fact that in its way 
Winckelmann’s “‘ History of Ancient Art” is one of the most notable 
productions of the human mind. It marks the birth of scientific art- 
criticism founded on a true study of history and archeology. Both 
the ancients and the brilliant group of the cinquecentists could point 
to single artists and their glorious lives, but neither period produced 
a systematic conception of art as in itself an independent and organized 
life. It remained for a modern to raise the principles of art to the 
dignity of a science. Winckelmann’s *‘ History” is the groundwork of 
every subsequent treatise on the’subject. 
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conditions as during the waning of the 17th century, but not 
enduring these evils ourselves we may never, on the other 
hand, taste the ecstacy of joy with which thirsty souls came 
from central Europe to Italy to satisfy their intellectual craving 
for the earnest, the pure, and the beautiful, or measure their 
longings toward that Mecca of their confession. 

If the poor little altar-piece in Schleswig, the museum in 
Copenhagen, the Giulio Romanos in Mantua, had severally 
impressed the sensitive spirit of Carstens in his younger days, 
it may be guessed with what astounding fervor he now applied 
himself to work and study in this paradise of all his hopes. 
The celebrated frescoes of the Vatican and its treasures of 
ancient statues were naturally the objects above others which 
claimed his closest study, and it is not long now before the 
influence of Michael Angelo appears paramount in his draw- 
ings. Such influences marked rather a development than a 
change, for Carstens’ was a nature that could only grow in one 
way, and the step from a Giulio Romano to a Michael Angelo 
indicates the direction and degree of this evolution. After 
completing a number of drawings he makes use of the follow- 
ing remarkable expressions in a letter to the Minister von 


._ Heinitz—and it is worth while to note the calm self-reliance 


with which genius ever contemplates itself: “My work (he 
writes) is producing a sensation. People gape and wonder and 
do not know how I could have brought the great style with me 
from Germany to Rome, or how I ever picked it up there. 
It is a veritable reward for all my application when it reaches 
my ears that my work is compared only with Giulio Romano, 
Corregio, or Michael Angelo; it is a sign that I am on the 
way the great masters traveled. Perhaps I have already said 
too much in my own praise; but can self-esteem make me a 
better painter than I am? The future, that stern and incor- 
ruptible judge, will weigh my merits against my short-comings, 
and this terrible tribunal is ever before my eyes.” Winckel- 
mann’s rather paradoxical dictum—“ The only way in which 
we can become really great and (possibly) inimitable is in 
imitating the ancients”—found a true believer in Carstens, 
whose work first showed to moderns what was meant by draw- 
ing inspiration from the deep wisdom of antiquity. In him 
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could be seen a new art arising from the spirit of all true and 
high art, but its very absence of ostentation the world could 
not yet comprehend ; and though it did not altogether blame 
him the world is never indulgent to what it does not under- 
stand. 

But all were not haleyon days for Carstens even in Rome. 
Again and again he succumbs to illness, which now begins 
seriously to threaten a constitution already weakened by pov- 
erty and neglect. His pension did not suffice to sustain him 
in idleness, and even this, though graciously extended by the 
king for a third year, came to an end after a series of painful 
misunderstandings, recriminations, and final rupture with his 
patrons in Germany. It was a quarrel (in the like of which 
Carstens was fated to involve all his days) where some right 
remained on both sides. The painter had been sent to Rome 
by the practical and economical Prussian court not for the 
cultivation of his private whims and theories but to make 
of himself a better decorator for the king’s palace. With 
Carstens the understanding of his mission was whole worlds 
removed from any such idea. He was sent into Italy by 
Frederick William just as he was sent into the world by God 
—to develop and perfect his genius. “I belong (he proudly 
writes to Heinitz) not to the Berlin Academy, but to mankind. 
My talents I owe to God alone; I must therefore be a con- 
scientious steward, so that when it is commanded ‘Give an 
account of thy stewardship,’ I need not say ‘Lord, I have 
buried the talent which thou gavest me in Berlin!’” And 
contemptuously enough he ignores all the hints, directions, 
commands of an incensed monarch in order that he may obey 
the divine behest of his art. His action of course raised a 
tumult in the art circles at home and added to his unpopularity 
among many influential persons there. For Carstens though 
making rapid progress in his work after reaching Rome, and 
surpassing even expectation in the easy grace, the correctness 
and the vigor of his compositions, had latterly advanced the 
theory, long since held by David and the French school, that 
the laws of bas-relief should be applied as well to the sister art 
of painting, and thereby aroused a fierce hatred of such heresy 
in the camp of the Prussians. The court, amazed and dis- 
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pleased at his temerity and dereliction while in its employ, 
demanded his return, and Carstens, who considered this order 


_ despotic and unjustifiable, refused to go. In his state of health 


it would have been almost suicidal to have ventured again to 
the north, but to this contingency no reference is made in the 
correspondence. He is the self-same man, throughout whose 
life a lordly pride and consciousness of absolute rectitude 
thwarted all friendly efforts in behalf of his worldly welfare. 
A reason, or at least excuse, for Carstens’ demeanor towards 
his patrons may not unlikely be discovered in the prodigious 
sensation created at this time in Rome by the exhibition of a 
new series of drawings, and his almost immediate recognition 
by critics there as an artist of the first order. The excited 
throngs that gathered before these cartoons were incredibly 
moved at this unexpected unveiling of a genius that few among 
them had ever heard of. It is not unjustly claimed that from 
this exhibition of April, 1795, may be dated the beginning of 
modern German Art. Foreigners in the city joined with one 
accord in praising his work, and if the enthusiasm of French and 
German artists did not quite equal that of the others it was 
owing to national bias or a sense of academic canons outraged 
which confounded their judgment. But all united in recognizing 
the ability of the painter, while his countrymen began to be 
eager after this pronounced success to get him back again to 
Germany. So at last Carstens awoke to find himself a hero. 
His pictures were sent to Berlin and became at once the object 
of common attention. Their merits and failings were energeti- 
cally discussed and opposing parties fought in every drawing- 
room the battle of his beliefs. Yet success could no more alter 
his resolution, once taken to remain in Rome, than poverty and 
dependence. Displeased with his continued stubbornness the 
Berlin Academy not only had his pension stopped but in 
order to indemnify themselves for what they considered an 
unprofitable investment advertised an auction sale of the car- 
toons sent them for exhibition. This must, however, have been 
meant more as a threat than a bona fide sale on their part, for 
we discover soon afterwards, in the unhappy correspondence 
which arose over this matter, that the directors stood ready to 
send his drawings back to him if Carstens would pay for the 
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freight and packing! Such was the pursuit of art in Prussia a 
hundred years ago, when the state was poor and practical. 

The drawings came back to him from Berlin, “and now for 
the first time in my life (the artist writes) I am really and truly 
happy—and free!” A strange note indeed from a broken- 
down, penniless painter who had been cast off by his only 
probable employers. He worked on, however, with none the 
less enthusiasm, experimenting among other things with some 
sketches in the newly-discovered medium of aquarell, pro- 
ducing a brilliant succession of his most important works, 
The end came all too soon in the midst of this happy activity. 
Death did not indeed call unexpectedly, for his health had 
declined steadily during the past few years and consump- 
tion—an inheritance from his mother—had so weakened him 
of late that much of his work was done while he was on his 
bed. Great as his suffering was it is astonishing that it should 
have left no impress upon the character of his compositions. 
But Carstens who had proved himself above all the discomforts 
of life preserved the same indifference and equanimity in the 
presence of death. With brush and pallet he worked hour by 
hour at his “ Golden Age,” the most successful of his oil-paint- 
ings and one in which he appears to have finally overcome his 
failings in the matter of technique, and produced a chej- 
@ oeuvre delicate in shading and color and vigorous in design. 
Thus working and chatting with a few friends until the picture 
was done he sank back upon his pillows, and on the 25th May, 
1798, this erratic spirit passed away to its goal. 

Without a knowledge of Carstens’ life his works are but 
imperfectly understood and their historical importance is in- 
definable. His great mission was the preaching of a spirit of 
purity in art which centuries had lost sight of. The lesson of 
his life, if ever a life taught a lesson, went to prove that even 
under distressing conditions a man can by unwearying perse- 
verance and unswerving fidelity to lofty aims attain to achieve- 
ments of revolutionary importance. His was a heroism which 
had to contend not only against every wordly obstacle but 
against his own unfortunate temperament, which was his worst 
enemy, and yet his success if measured by the results of his 
example and influence was as complete and far-reaching in its 
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way as the triumphs of any of the world’s great reformers. 
Unlike many artists he never allowed himself to become the 
creature of a fitful inspiration, but persisted in carrying to its 
end the work he had in hand, or performing the duty which 
seemed most immediate. He held himself aloof from schools, 
not always indeed to his advantage but seemingly impelled by 
some instinct which told him that even to err on the side of 
ignorance was better than to fall into the error of their ways. 
He would accept no authority from living teachers nor consent 
to the smallest compromise with the doctrines of the prevailing 
taste, which seemed to him to be rotten from the core. And 
with these characteristics must be noticed the steadiness that 
marked his development; there was no relapse, no wandering 
into bye and forbidden paths where fancy lured or some tran- 
sient advantage tempted ; his rise if gradual, was constant, when 
mounting from the slough of a fearless poverty he ascended 
to the pinnacle of fame. The whole of his earlier life, his 
melancholy struggles in Cassel, Copenhagen, Liibeck, and Ber- 
lin, up to his arrival at Rome, may be considered simply as a 
preparation for the short term of half a dozen years wherein his 
noblest works were put forth in the full maturity of his 
genius; and these works, though they exhibit no peculiar 
mastery of the painter’s craft, nor always, indeed, what is most 
perfect in method or finish, do in the subtlest and surest 
manner indicate the true artist-soul alive with the finest instinct 
for beauty, for grace, for consummate chastity of form. It was 
not in training the hand but in elevating the soul that Carstens 
recognized the essential for any art worthy of the name; and 
following out in practice the note of this sublime idea he left 
such monuments as show that one can be a great genius in art 
even when one is far from possessing a complete control over 
all its complex methods and mediums. His life, in other 
words, was the answer to the famous query which Lessing 
puts into the mouth of one of his characters when he demands 
“Tf Raphael had been born without hands would he have still 
been a great artist?’ All superficial judgments and passing 
prejudices aside, the important but too often neglected truth 
remains that what is best in art comes not from the hand but 
from the head; and this it was which Carstens brought clearly, 
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by the exhibition of his works, to the comprehension of his 
contemporaries. The lesson when learned taught the Germans 
the way to their modern art. 

Carstens left no school properly so called. His life was 
short and obscure, his friends were few, his methods unfit for 
common practice. What he had, his spirit, his insight, his 
original and extraordinary retentiveness of memory, his mas- 
terly conceptions based on far-reaching ethical principles—these 
were qualities of which only the illustrious tradition could be 
transmitted. As a restorer of German art to some degree of 
simplicity he was first hailed by Geaethe and Schiller in the 
pages of the “Horen.” But even when years had intervened 
since his unhappy quarrel with the Cwratoriwm of the Berlin 
Academy, the efforts of these “ poet-princes” in his behalf 
could not soften the smart which his stubbornness had left in 
the feelings of the Prussian authorities, nor obliterate the 
odium of his discords with rulers, ministers, and patrons. He 
died before he could make his mark in the picture galleries of 
Europe by paintings hung upon their walls, therefore his name 
is forgotten; but his influence remains. 

FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 


Mar. 5th, 1889. Kant’s Ethical Theory in Relation to His 
other Thought. Mr. Arthur Fairbanks. 

Mar. 19. Bostidm’s Philosophy. Mr. Fritz Jacobson. 

April 1st. A Study on Ethical Method. ‘ Mr. H. S. Gale. 

April 16. Science and Immortality. Prof. A. Jay DuBois. 





THE SEMITIC CLUB. 


March 6th, a paper was read by Mr. Charles H. Wissner on 
the second Assyrian period. The paper gave a condensed history 
of the reigns of Tiglath Pileser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, Agurbanipal. Special attention was given to the decline 
of the Empire under ASurbanipal, and its fall under his successor. 

March 20th, Synopses of recent articles on Semitic subjects 
were read by different members of the club. 

April 3d, Mr. Frank K. Sanders read a paper on the Second 
Period of Babylonian Supremacy. The paper touched upon the 
sources of the history, the sudden rise of the Empire under 
Nebuchadnezzar, his wars and public works, his character and 
place in history, emphasizing his relations with Judea and Egypt. 
The weakening of the real strength of the Empire under his suc- 
cessors and its fall under the royal antiquarian Nabonidus, wher 
Cyrus at last became able to reach the gates of Babylon. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 84.—WEEK ENDING APRIL 6, 1889. 


Sunday, March 31.—Publie Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 4. mM. Rev. 
William R. Richards, of Plainfield, N. J. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. Address by the Rev. Mr. Richards. 

Monday, April 1.—Philosophical Club—A Study in Ethical Method, 
by Mr. Harlow Gale. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P.M. University 
Reception—Dwight Hall, 8-11 P. m. 

Tuesday, April 2.—The Antiquity of Man (Lecture in the Sheffield 
Scientific School Course)—Professor Verrill. North Sheffield Hall, 8p. um. 

Wednesday, April 3.—Metaphysics (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. Mm, 
Semitic Club—Historical Paper by Mr. F. K. Sanders, on the Babylonian 
Period. 135 College st.,7 P.M. University Chamber Concert—Beetho- 
ven Quartette. North Sheffield Hall, 8.15 P. m. 

Friday, April 5.—History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet,4 P.M. Berkeley Asso- 
ciation (Evening Prayer)--Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lecture 
Preparatory to Communion Service—Dwight Hall, 7.30 Pp. M. The 
Laborer and his Employer (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Course)—President Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. M. 

University Chamber Concerts—The Sixth and Final Concert of the 
Series will be given by the Beethoven Quartette on Wednesday evening, 
April 3, with the following programme: 1. Mozart.—Quartette, C major 
(17, Peters). 2. Beethoven.—From Serenade Op. 8, for Violin, Viola 
and Cello. 38. Schubert.—Op. posth., D minor. 


No 85.—WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1889. 


Sunday, April 7.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Service— 
Battell Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Rev. President Dwight. General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Addresses by Students. 

Tuesday, April 9.—The Brain (University Lecture)—Professor Willis- 
ton. Room 11, Medical College,4P. mM. Mathematical Club—Mr. E. H. 
Moore, concerning Six, especially six points in a space of four dimen- 
sions. Sloane Laboratory, 7.30 P.M. Classical and Philological Society 
—Professor Goodell, on Recent Excavations at Mycenae. Room D, 
East Divity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 10.—Metaphysics (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. mM. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Thursday, April 11.—College Junior Exhibition—Battell Chapel, 3 P. M. 

Friday, April 12.—History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 4 Pp. mM. The Brain 
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(University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
4p.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)-- Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P.M. Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. D. E. Leary, on Factory 
Legislation. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. 

Junior Fxhibition— Yale College.—The Junior Exhibition will be held 
in the Battell Chapel on Thursday, April 11, at 3 p.m. The following is 
the order of speakers, with their subjects: 1. Roger S. Baldwin, on 
Cardinal Lavigerie. 2. Yale Kneeland, on Henry Ward Beecher in 
England in 1863. 3. John Crosby, on John Wilmot, 2d Earl of Roch- 
ester. 4. John D. Jackson, on Voltaire’s Influence on Liberalism in 
France. 5. Lewis 8. Haslam, on Julian the Apostate. 6. George A. 
Hurd, on the Provencal Element in Daudet. 7. Walter A. DeCamp, on 
Walt Whitman. 8. Wolcott W. Ellsworth, on some Conceptions of 
Job’s Author. 

The Henry James TenEyck Prizes, the income of a fund of twenty-six 
hundred dollars, established in 1888 by the Kingsley Trust Association in 
memory of Henry James TenEyck (Yale College, 1879), will be awarded 
by the Faculty to the successful competitors. 


No. 86.—Two WEEKS ENDING APRIL 27, 1889. 


Sunday, April 14.—Publie Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
Professor Harris. General Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. M. 
Address by Professor Harris. 

Tuesday, April 16.—The Brain (University Lecture)—Professor Wil- 
liston. Room 11, Medical College, 4 P.M. Philosophical Club—Paper 
by Professor DuBois, on Science and Immortality. Room D, East 
Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 17.—Spring Recess (College and Sheffield Scientific 
School) begins, 9.30 A.M. Sophomore Compositions due at 9.30 A. M. at 
No. 153 Farnam Hall. History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 24.—Spring Recess (College and Scientific School) 
ends. 

Friday, April 26.—History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 4 Pp. mM. The Brain 
(University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
4p.m. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P. M. 

Junior Compositions—Yale College.—The last Junior Compositions 
for the year will be due at No. 2 Treasury Building on June 1. The fol- 
lowing subjects are prescribed. Any persons wishing to write on other 
subjects must obtain permission to do so before May 10. 1. Should the 
diplomatic service of the United States be changed with each administra- 
tion? 2. Etienne Dolet (as a representative of Renaissance Humanism). 
8. Effects of the present system of representation in the Lower House 
of the Connecticut Legislature. 4. Hogarth as a teacher of morals. 65. 
The relation of Christian missionaries to civilization. 6. Yale in the 
Civil War. 7. Shakspere’s personality, as expressed in his Sonnets. 8. 
Studies of Elizabethan middle-class life in the plays of Dekker and Mid- 
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dleton. 9, A sketch of the old conflicts between students and the New 
Haven populace. 19. The influence of the Sunday newspaper. 11, 
Parnell’s Irish leadership, as affected by the events of the last year, 
12. Is it desirable that Yale’s intercollegiate athletics should be restricted 
to a league with Harvard ? 

Spring Recess.— During the Recess (April 17-24), the University Library 
will be open during the morning hours only, from 9.30 to 1; the Linonian 
and Brothers Library from 10 to 12 on Wednesday and Saturday. The 
Treasury will be open from 19 to 1. 


No. 87.—WEEK ENDING May 4, 1888. 


Sunday, April 28.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rey. 
William M. Taylor, D.D., of New York City. General Religious Meeting 
—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p. M. Address by the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

Wednesday, May 1.—Last Day for handing in John A. Porter Prize 
Essays, 105 Grove st. History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Thursday, May 2.—College Faculty Meeting, 7 Treasury Building, 
4P. M. 

Friday, May 3.—History of Old Testament Prophecy (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 4 P.M. The Brain (Uni- 
versity Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 4 
P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P.M. Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service. Dwight Hall, 
7.30 P.M. Political Science Club—Paper by Mr. K. Matsugata, on the 
Constitution of Japan. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 P. M. ‘ 

Berkeley Scholarship— Yale College.—The annual examination for the 
Berkeley Scholarship, yielding about $55.00 a year to a resident graduate 
for the three years after graduation, will take place on Monday, May 6. 
Any members of the senior class who propose to enter the examination 
must present their names to Mr. Dexter on or before Thursday, May 2. 

Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships.—Members of the Senior 
Class in College, or recent graduates in Arts, who wish to be considered 
as candidates for any Graduate Fellowships or Scholarships which may 
fall vacant at Commencement, 1889, are requested to communicate with 
Mr. Dexter before May 15. 

Commencement Pieces— Yale College.—Commencement pieces should 
be handed to Professor Beers on or before Monday, May 27. All 
members of the Senior Class with a Dissertation appointment, or up- 
wards, are entitled to compete. Special-honor theses, if suitable in 
subject and form, may be used for Commencement. The pieces should 
not exceed twelve minutes in speaking. (G§~ The date for handing in 
Theses for Special Honors is postponed to June 1. 

Bristed Scholarship— Yale College.—An examination for this Scholar- 
ship, which yields over one hundred dollars a year and is tenable until 
the end of the third year after graduation, will be held on Monday, May 
6. Juniors or Sophomores who desire to compete are requested to report 
their names to Mr. Dexter, at the Library, on or before Thursday, May 2. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Wairttter’s Pros—E Works,* here collected and published in 
three handsome duodecimo volumes, have unmistakably the same 
flavor which has made his verses to be so prized. There isin both 
the same devotion to Right and Duty, the same sincerity, the 
same simplicity and clearness of expression. No reader can fail 
to recognize the author’s moral earnestness, whatever may be the 
subject on which, or whatever the form of language in which, 
he expresses his views. 

But we are inclined to think that what will give lasting value 
to these “ prose works” is that which Mr. Whittier has contrib- 
uted to the illustration of our early New England history, and 
especially to the illustration of the spirit which animated our 
fathers. We cannot but think, also, that in his own life the poet 
has shown, to a generation that is inclined to criticise unsparingly 
what it calls the austerity of the Puritans, that one who has ever 
set before himself ideals as high as any of theirs, and has 
denounced evil in every guise with a spirit no less uncompro- 
mising than theirs, has yet been able in his daily life to manifest 
a kindliness and a geniality of manner which have called out the 
love of all. We quote what Mr. Whittier says about the Puritan 
spirit. 

“Our age is tolerant of creed and dogma, broader in its sym- 
pathies, more keenly sensitive to temporal need, and, practically 
recognizing the brotherhood of the race, wherever a cry of suffer- 
ing is heard its response is quick and generous. ... All the 
more, however, for this amiable tenderness do we need the 
counterpoise of a strong sense of justice. With our sympathy 
for the wrong-doer we need the old Puritan and Quaker hatred of 
wrong-doing; with our just tolerance of men and opinions a 
righteous abhorrence of sin. All the more for the sweet human- 
ities and Christian liberalism which, in drawing men nearer to 
each other, are increasing the sum of social influences for good 


* Whittier’s Prose Works. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 436, 437, 402. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1889. 
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or evil, we need the bracing atmosphere, healthful, if austere, of 
the old moralities. . . . The true life of a nation is in its personal 
morality, and no excellence of constitution and laws can ayail 
much if the people lack purity and integrity. Culture, art, re- 
finement, care for our own comfort and that of others, are all 
well, but truth, honor, reverence, and fidelity to duty are indis- 
pensable.” 

“The Pilgrims were right in affirming the paramount authority 
of the law of God. If they erred in seeking that authoritative 
law, and passed over the Sermon on the Mount for the stern 
Hebraisms of Moses; if they hesitated in view of the largeness 
of Christian liberty; if they seemed unwilling to accept the 
sweetness and light of the good tidings, let us not forget that it 
was the mistakes of men who feared more than they dared to 
hope, whose estimate of the exceeding awfulness of sin caused 
them to dwell upon God’s vengeance rather than his compassion; 
and whose dread of evil was so great that, in shutting their hearts 
against it, they sometimes shut out the good. It is well for us 
if we have learned to listen to the sweet persuasion of the Beati- 
tudes, but there are crises in all lives which require also the 
emphatic “Thou shalt not” of the Decalogue which the founders 
wrote on the gate posts of the commonwealth.” 

“ Let us then be thankful for the assurances which the last few 
years have afforded us that 

‘The Pilgrim spirit is not dead, 
But walks in noon’s broad light.’” 

Now Whittier has himself certainly shown us how “ hatred of 
wrong-doing ” and “righteous abhorrence of sin,” and denunci- 
ations of all oppression as stern as any of the “stern Hebraisms 
of Moses,” may consist with the most lovely exhibition of all the 
sweet humanities in daily life. And if so, we may ask were not 
these things as compatible with each other in the seventeenth 


century as in the nineteenth ? 
W. L. KINGSLEY. 


Van Dyxer’s “Serious Art iv America.”*—Those who are 
interested in the progress which Art is making in the United 
States will be pleased to know of a paper which Mr. John C. 
Van Dyke read before the “ Rembrandt Club” of Brooklyn, last 


* The Increase in the Appreciation of Serious Art in America. A paper read 
before the Rembrandt Club, Feb. 4th, 1889. By Jonny C. Van DYKE. 4to, pp. 32. 
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February. The subject was “the increase in the appreciation of 
Serious Art in America.” As proof of the marked advance which 
has been made within a few years, he cites the Report of the 
commissioners who were sent by the United States in 1867 to the 
Paris Exposition, in which those gentlemen rhapsodize over the 
work of Géréme and Meissonier—“ two of the cleverest and yet 
emptiest artists in all Europe”—speak slightingly of Corot, 
Troyon, and Fromentin, and pass over Rousseau, Daubigny, and 
Diaz, in absolute silence. He then quotes, by way of contrast, 
what the commissioners to the second Paris Exposition reported. 
The last is the exact opposite of the first. But we have no 
space for the presentation of any full analysis of this interesting 
paper. We will simply quote what Mr. Van Dyke says, by way 
of definition and illustration, about “Serious Art.” 


‘“‘Tt is the picture which speaks the thought and belief of the artist 
that we distinguish as serious; and it is the picture which shows us 
merely the surface appearance of things that we call clever.” 

‘‘The art of Millet, for instance, is serious, because he put his heart 
in it, with an honesty of belief and steadfastness of purpose that defied 
poverty, misery, and neglect; because he was possessed of the keen 
sight of genius and saw beauty in the heavy figure of the peasant, and 
poetry in his humility of spirit; because he told what he saw in life 
with the simplicity of a child, with the tender-heartedness of a woman, 
with the strength of a self-reliant man. Consider that master-piece, 
‘The Sower.’ You may have have been in France and seen the peas- 
antry, but I doubt if you ever saw ‘The Sower.’ That is the man that 
MILLET saw—a man of heroic mould, strong of arm, sure of foot, 
humble of spirit, true to God. Consider in that noble striding figure, 
and under that slouched hat, how much there is of the heart and soul 
of Millet, peasant, poet, and painter, and how little there is of that 
empty external appearance which we see in so many of his imitators. 

The art of Meissonier, on the contrary, is simply clever, because he 
never had a heart and never possessed a soul ; or, at least, never showed 
either the one or the other in his art. His pictures are familiar to us 
all, and we are attracted to them by their precision of touch, their 
nicety of finish, their vividness of realization. But what do they real- 
ize? A guardsman, a reader, a bravo, a horseman. What do these 
characters say tous? Do they tell us any deep truth of life, do they 
suggest an emotion of any kind, do they whisper the faintest zephyr of 
pictorial poetry? Most assuredly not. One says: ‘See now nicely my 
face is painted !’ Another says: ‘Look at the charming texture of my 
clothes Another cries; ‘Glance at the sheen of my spurs, and note 
the play of light on my horse’s coat!’ And what does Meissonier say ? 
What does Meissonier feel? Where is Meissonier? Certainly, not in 
the picture. We see the tracery of his very clever fingers, but the man 
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is absent. Cold, calm, glittering, splendid, his work has its admirable 
parts in line, texture, color, light, but it never made a heart beat 
quicker ; it never caused a tear to flow; it never struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of men.” 


Lanpon’s ConstituT1ionAL History AND GOVERNMENT oF 
THE Unitrep Srates.*—Judge Landon, of New York, who re- 
cently served for several years as President ad interim of Union 
College, has published in this volume fourteen lectures, delivered 
during that time to the Senior classes. They give a clear and 
plain account of the rise and growth of the United States, asa 
government, and treat with special fullness the influence of the 
judiciary in its development. The author is no hero-worshiper. 
Heroes, he thinks, are out of place in a constitutional republic. 
“ Tf we had a Gladstone or a Bismarck at the head of our govern- 
ment, we should be no better off than we are with President 
Cleveland, or Harrison, or any other fair man of good intelligence, 

And so, it may well be that it is even better to have as 
rulers honest men of moderate ability.” What heroes he ac- 
knowledges in our history belong to the Federalist school of 
former generations. “General Jackson,” he says, “held about 
the same relative rank among the statesmen of the age, that the 
dime novel of our time holds in literature—strong enough to 
capture an active and untutored imagination.” A concluding 
chapter is given to the discussion of some of the views of Mr. 
Bryce, in his recent work, especially those in reference to the 
inferiority of our public men to those occupying similar stations 
in other countries. 

The best part of the book is in its statement and explanation 
of many of our leading judicial decisions. Among others, he 
calls attention to that rendered in New York some years ago, as 
to the title to the bed and waters of the Mohawk river. The 
legislature authorized the diversion of part of the stream into a 
canal, and the riparian proprietors demanded compensation. The 
rule of the Roman law, which gives it in such a case, was fol- 
lowed, and followed largely because New York was first ruled by 
the Dutch, and Holland based her jurisprudence on the civil law. 
The decision is aptly quoted to illustrate the dependence of law 


on history. Smron E. BALDWIN 


* The Constitutional History and Government of the United States, A series of 
Lectures, by Jupson S. Lanpon, LL.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
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On THE Senszs, InsTiNcTs, AND INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS.* 
—This interesting work is, as its author states in the Preface, a 
collection of notes made, as it were, by the way, rather than a 
complete and independent treatise. It is not for that reason, 
however, devoid of attractiveness or value; though the technical 
nature of the greater part of it will probably prevent it from be- 
coming as popular as others of Sir John Lubbock’s works. The 
first one hundred and seventy-five pages are somewhat minutely 
descriptive of the anatomy of the organs of sense. Rather sin- 
gularly, the author jumps the great gap between man and the 
lowest of the animals in his comparative presentation of the sub- 
ject. This gives a fragmentary character to the treatment. But 
the jump over the great gap in the structure of the physical organ- 
isms is scarcely as significant as the jump which has to be made 
in the psychological inference. Of “senses” (the author even 
speaks of “ perceptions”) “and intelligence,” as belonging to the 
insect, as those words describe human psychical activities,—states 
of consciousness,—we know little or nothing whatever. That the 
movement and the development of these animals are conditioned 
upon and directed by the activity of organs of sense more or less 
analogous to those of man, there can be no doubt; but this does 
not necessarily (or even probably) imply tasting, seeing, or hear- 
ing, much less understanding, and reasoning, in any meaning 
which our conscious experience can give to these words. 

In the later chapters of the book the author recites some of 
the result of his experiment with insects, especially with ants and 
bees, and defends his conclusions against certain modifications 
and strictures brought to bear, by other experts, against them. 
This is the part which will most interest the average reader. 

In general we are again reminded of the extreme difficulty, not 
to say absolute impossibility, of drawing any safe conclusions in 
comparative psychology touching animals, both structurally and 
functionally, so unlike man are the insects. Moreover we note 
that as to the bare facts of habitual or occasional action, on which 
all attempts at such a psychology must be based, there is still a 
very wide divergence of findings among the acknowledged ex- 
perts. 

*On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with Special references to 
Insects, By Sir Joun Lussoox, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 
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A TreatisE or Human Nature.*—In spite of Hume’s attempt 
to withdraw these earlier volumes from the public, and his insist- 
ing that his philosophical viewsshould be judged only by such 
selections from them as he himself chose, with modifications, to 
preserve, it is probably true that they constitute the best exposi- 
tion of their author’s system of thought. They certainly contain 
the germs of all that he taught of “ Understanding,” of “the Pas. 
sions,” and of ‘“ Morals.” Moreover, they have the freshness, 
clearness, and decision, which belonged to the young philosopher, 
—“dreaming the dream of his philosophy,” while not yet thirty 
years of age, in solitude, in La Fléche in France. Hume’s thought 
will never cease to gain and hold consideration, and to evoke 
warm espousal or rejection. 

We are exceedingly glad to welcome this new edition of the 
“Treatise of Human Nature. It is attractive in form, moderate 
in price, admirably edited. Its value is enhanced by an extended 
analytical index (covering more than fifty pages), which Mr. 
Selby-Bigge has prepared with great care. Students of Hume 
who cannot afford the four volumed edition of Green and Grosse 
should by all means possess themselves of this work. 


Tar DEVELOPMENT oF THE INnTELLECT.~—We have already 
commended the first part of Professor Preyer’s treatise on the 
Mind of the Child, especially to all teachers and parents. This 
second part of the same general treatise is more strictly techni- 
cal and less popular than its predecessor. But it contains an 
abundance of interesting and instructive material. The first prin- 
cipal thesis which the book maintains is admitted by its author 
to be of all the facts which he has established touching the early 
life of the child, “ most opposed to the traditional doctrines.” 
This thesis is that of “the formation of concepts without lan- 
guage.” By “language” Preyer here understands all sign-making 
support of ideation whatever; but by “concepts” he seems to 
understand only those collective ideas, or “recepts,” as Mr. Ro- 
manes would call them, which are to be distinguished from con- 
cepts, more strictly so called. 


* A Treatise of Human Nature. By Davip Hume. Reprinted, from the Original 
edition in three volumes, and edited, with an analytical index, by L. A. SELBY- 
BiegeE, M.A. New York, Macmillan & Co. 

+ The Mind of the Child. PartII. The Development of the Intellect. Observa- 
tions concerning the Mental Development of the Human Being in the First Years 
of Life. By W. Preyer. Translated from the original German by H. W. Brown. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 
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Several chapters of the work treat in a very interesting way 
of the development of the child’s intellect as connected with its 
learning the use of language. Expert students will find very sug- 
gestive the parallelism which Preyer draws between the various 
defects and inaccuracies of the child’s speech and those which 
originate in connection with the different forms of aphasia. Only 
the aphasic patient has lost some one or more of the several cere- 
bral and psychical processes which enter into full and complete 
speech, whereas the child has not yet gained them. 

The chapter on the “ Development of the Feeling of Self” in 
the mind of the child is interesting, but seems to be scarcely so 
full and satisfactory as we have reason to expect from the treat- 
ment of other subjects, even less important. Two of the three 
Appendices give cases of the psychical development of acephalic 
or microcephalic children, and reports of the experiments to deter- 
mine the first perceptions of those early blind persons whose eyes 
have been successfully couched. 

On the whole, the publishers of this “International Education 
Series” have done no better service through any of the series 
than through these two volumes of Professor Preyer on the mind 
of the child. 


Mermory.*—This book cannot be considered one of the most 
valuable in the series to which it belongs. It is indeed exceed- 
ingly painstaking. It abounds in citations from a great variety 
of works,—there being, according to Dr. Harris in his “ Editor’s 
Preface,” “more than one thousand well chosen citations from 
nearly two hundred authors.” A considerable portion of the book 
is taken up with detailed descriptions of the nervous system; but 
most of this is not particularly pertinent to the main subject of 
the book; nor is the physiological treatment of memory done in 
the modern method. Strangely enough, not one of the “ nearly 
two hundred authors ” cited is a recognized authority in this branch 
of the subject. 

The style of the work is, at least in places, very awkward, as 
the following instance may show. “But while every one must 
thus of necessity possess some degree of memory, there are few or 
none that possess it in that degree that they might and should 
do.” 


* Memory, What it is and How to Improve it. By Davin Kay, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1888. 
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Tue Beernnines or Ernics.*—This handsome volume is the pro- 
duct of the studies of the author in connection with his prepara- 
tion for the class-room during many years. It gives abundant evi- 
dence of his fidelity in reading and thought. His standpoint is in 
general that of Reid and the Scotch philosophers, the most of 
whose distinctive positions he adopts and defends with unflinching 
pertinacity. The work also gives evidence of a pretty wide range 
of reading, and is enriched with copious and pertinent extracts 
and references. The practical applications and suggestions are 
in good taste and in a good spirit, and at the same time fresh and 
suggestive. The proportions of the several divisions of the treat- 
ise are well adjusted, and a good deal of matter—including valua- 
ble historical statements and criticisms—is packed in a very at- 
tractive volume. It will meet the wishes of many instructors as 
a principal or supplementary text book, and will interest the 
general reader. We commend the work most cordially to the 
many who are interested in this important department of philo- 
sophical research and practical application. 


Tue Exrostror’s Biste.t—Attention has already been called 
in this Review to the plan of this series of popular, yet scholarly, 
expositions. The two volumes which have thus far appeared in 
1889, Dr. Plummer on the Pastoral Epistles and Mr. Smith on 
Isaiah (Chs. 1.-xxxrx)., are creditable representatives of the series, 
Each contains an introduction in which the critical and historical 
questions connected with the books to be explained, are briefly 
set before the reader. Dr. Plummer defends the genuineness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Mr. Smith holds, we infer, the view cur- 
rent among critics that Chaps. xu.-xLvi. are not the work of the 
prophet Isaiah, but belong to the period of the Captivity. The 
author has based his exposition upon a careful study of the orig- 
inal text and an examination of the sources which have been 
opened in recent years for the better historical understanding 
of Old Testament literature. We heartily commend the vol- 
umes of this series to pastors who have not leisure for the study 
of more elaborate critical treatises, both as aids to interpretation 
and as a help to expository preaching. 

* The Beginnings of Ethics. By Rev. CARROLL CuTLER, D.D., formerly President 
of Western Reserve College. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1889. 

+ The Pastoral Epistles. By Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. Isaiah, Chs. I-XxXxIX. 
By Rev. Geo. A, Smiru, M.A. A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York, 1889. 
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Purves’ Lectures on Justin Martyr* were delivered on the 
L. P. Stone foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1888. They constitute an argument, drawn from a comprehen- 
sive survey of Justin’s life and writings, for the historical char- 
acter of the New Testament literature and for the acceptance by 
the early church of the evangelical system of doctrine. The 
work is characterized by candor and learning, and makes an inter- 
esting and instructive chapter in early church history as well a 
useful contribution to apologetics. Itis provided with a full index 
and is presented in an attractive form by the publishers. 


Finpiay’s Exposition of Garatrans.t—We have in Professor 
Findlay’s exposition of Galatians the latest number of the series 
of popular commentaries to which we have already directed atten- 
tion. We have examined the volumes of this series as they ap- 
peared with peculiar interest because they are prepared in pursu- 
ance of an end most desirable, but by no means easy to attain, 
viz : the presentation of the result of scholarly and critical Bibli- 
cal study in a form adapted to popular use. We regard the 
efforts of the various authors thus for as highly successful and 
none more so than Professor Findlay. His expositions combine, 
in excellent proportion, trustworthy and critical exegesis with 
popular and striking presentation. His work shows on every 
page that he has mastered the Epistle, but knows how to hold in 
reserve the processes by which he mastered it for himself, and 
give the reader the well considered results in an attractive and 
practically suggestive form. This book seems to us to closely 
approach the ideal of popular exposition. Not a chapter if it is 
too abstruse or technical to be delivered as a sermon. It would 
make an epoch in preaching, and in Bible-study if the ministry of 
to-day would vigorously take up expository preaching in the spirit 
and upon the methods of such volumes as this. The work would, 
indeed, be laborious. Much careful study would be called for 
before sermon preparation could begin, but great gains would be 
made by work of this kind in acquaintance with the Bible and in 
strong grasp upon evangelical truth. The tendencies of our time 

* The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity. By GrorGe T. PURVES, 
D.D, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
New York. pp. 302. 

+ The Expositor’s Bible. The Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Prof. G. G. 
Finpiay, Headingley College, Leeds. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 1889. 
pp. 461. 
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are towards such an effort. The Bible is to be studied with bet- 
ter intelligence, more thoroughness and keener interest in the 
near future than it has ever been. We regard this series of expo- 
sitions as both a sign of the times and as a useful stimulus and 
almost a model to aid the work of opening the deeper meaning of 
the Bible to the people in ways that will not discourage and dis- 


may them, but attract and interest them. 
GORGE B. STEVENs. 


Dvursin’s Lire.*—The subject of this memoir was one of the 
most gifted preachers of the Methodist church of this country, 
The preparation of the memoir was evidently a work of love and 
is well worthy of the man whom it honors. We do not look for 
severe critical judgment, for excessive caution or reserve or for 
measured terms of praise. The author is an enthusiastic admirer 
and he pours forth his laudation without stint. Estimated by the 
severest literary standard it may be pronounced extravagant. 
The literary quality of the work is defective and at times dis- 
tasteful. But we do not fail to catch much of the author’s enthu- 
siasm for the subject of his eulogy and we are constrained to re- 
joice and to be grateful that such preachers as Dr. Durbin are 
possible in an age like this and that the noble church that has 
done so much for this country is still able to produce them. One 
of the interesting and valuable features of the volume is its dis- 
cussion of homiletical principles in the light of their concrete man- 
ifestation in the subject of this memoir. It in fact succeeds in 
becoming a valuable contribution to homiletical literature. It is 
to be cordially commended to students of homiletics as containing 
some of the most helpful and fruitful suggestions about preach- 
ing to be found. They are the more valuable that they interpret 


and generalize the concrete facts of Dr. Durbin’s preaching. 
Lewis O. BRaAsTOW. 


Turoveu Deatu To Lirz.t—There is always a chance for new 
contributions to the work of interpreting and enforcing the teach- 


* The Life of John Price Durbin, D.D., LL.D.; with an Analysis of his Homi- 
litic Skill and Sacred Oratory. By Joun A. Rooue, M.D., D.D.; with an Intro- 
duction by RanpotrH S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1889. 

+ Through Death to Life. Discourse on St. Paul’s great Resurrection Chapter- 
By Reven Tomas, D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline, author of ‘ Divine Sover- 
eignty,” “Grafenburg People,” etc. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Company, 50 
Bromfield street. London: James Clarke & Company, 13 Fleet street. 1888. 
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ings of the Apostle Paul. There is especially a chance for new 
applications of those teachings from the pulpit. Paul is a teacher 
of Christianity whom the church will not outgrow, and each age 
with its special intellectual and spiritual difficulties needs him to 
set it aright. The testimony of Paul with respect to the resur- 
rection of Christ and with respect to the significance of that fact 
is of priceless value. It is new and fresh for every age of the 
church. Dr. Thomas has entered a field that has been thoroughly 
worked. The great minds of the church have preceded him. 
There is but little new work to be done upon the fifteenth chapter 
of first Corinthians. But Dr. Thomas is a preacher of no incon- 
siderable merit, and he brings to us in the volume before us an 
exposition and application of Paul’s teaching of the crowning fact 
of historic Christianity that are worthy of our attention. We 
have here ten sermons of an expository sort. They bear the 
marks of thorough study. They are suggestive and practical and 
telpful in an eminent degree. Their ethical and spiritual tone 
are appropriate to the grand and solemn themes discussed. In 
literary form they are interesting and impressive. We have here 
the old truths of the Christian centuries, but they are wrought into 
a form sufficiently distinctive to sanction their publication. 


LEwIis O. BRAsTOWw. 


Tue Art AMATEUR completes its tenth year with the May 
number. It is almost impossible to overestimate the good influ- 
ence this able magazine has had in popularizing art in this coun- 
try. The current issue, which is a fair sample of the general 
quality of Zhe Art Amateur, is filled with all kinds of artistic 
designs, mostly full working size, and practical articles on Oil, 
Water-Color, Tapestry and China Painting, besides others on 
Wood Carving and Church and Home Embroidery. The strong 
point of the magazine is its very practical tone. One of the 
colored plates, which accompany each number, is a superb study 
of “Tulips,” by Victor Dangon; and for china painters, besides 
other designs in black and white (with directions for treatment 
for all), there is a charming Fern Decoration in green and gold 
for a tea service. The well illustrated articles for the benefit of 
young artists who wish to become illustrators for the magazines 
are continued, and the Home Decoration and the Amateur Photo- 
graphy departments are well kept up. The National Academy 
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of Design, the Paris Salon, and other important picture exhibj- 
tions are critically noticed. Price 35 cents. Monracur Manrgs, 
Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine or Art for May is a photo. 
gravure reproduction of G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s “The Triumph of 
Spring,” which was one of the principal attractions at the sum- 
mer exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888. Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood is one of the most promising of young English painters, 
and he has done nothing better than this graceful composition, 
N. V. Diaz is the subject of the paper on “The Barbizon School.” 
Weare given a portrait of the famous painter and several engray- 
ings after his works. Ford Madox Brown follows with a paper 
on self-painted pictures, which gives a portrait of the writer 
painted by himself. It is capital as a painting and as a likeness, 
Frederick Wedmore has an interesting paper on “ Our Elder Art 
at the Grosvenor Gallery,” giving some fine reproductions from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and Gainsborough. The papers 
on Art in the Theatre are continued, by Mr. William Telbin, one 
of the best known scene painters in London. There are no more 
interesting illustrations in the magazine than those from the self- 
made portraits of Sir Fred’k Leighton, Josef Israels, John S. Sar. 
gent, Luke Fildes, and Jules Breton; all of which hang in the 
famous Kepplestone Gallery. From these modern painters, we 
are taken to “Ancient Art in Ceylon,” and a batch of very 
modern art notes. CassELL & Company, New York. 35 centsa 
number, $3.50 a year, in advance. 











